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McCARRAN’S $3659 AND LEA’S HR9738 REPLACE ALL FORMER AIR BILLS 





LCC. 
Legislation 
Shelved 


The civil air legislative program 
in Washington is moving very 
swiftly. For a time everything 
seemed to be stalemated and there 
was no action except the usual 
false starts and rumors. The past 
several weeks, however, have 
changed all this and things have 
been happening at a dizzy pace. 
Last Session’s Bills Pigeonholed 

All of the legislation created 
during the last session of Congress 
(Senator McCarran’s S2 and 
$1760, Congressman Lea’s HR 
7273 and Congressman Crosser’s 
HR7474) has been pigeonholed. 

Satisfactory Labor Section in 

$3659 

On the Senate side, McCarran 
recently introduced a new bill, 
$3659, which includes many of the 
features of his former bills, S2 
and §1760, the difference being 
that both of these bills are now 
consolidated into one bill, which, 
instead of placing the control in 
an air transportation division of 
the I, C. C., provides for the cre- 
ation of an independent commis- 
sion of five members, appointed by 
the President with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. The pilots’ 
and other air workers’ labor pro- 
visions in the new McCarran bill 
are satisfactory. 

Lea’s Bill Provides for Authority 
Plan 

On the House side, Lea has pro- 
posed HR9738 which is regarded 

(Continued on Page 8, Col. 4) 











PROPOSED 


BUREAU 
TRANSFER 


According to recent reports, 
there is a proposed transfer to 
Denver of the Air Commerce Bu- 
reau’s safety and planning divi- 
sion. Purpose of the move is to 
be closer to the_scene of opera- 
tions on an He month, program of 


h will 









the Continental divid®” 
Foremost amang the proje¢ts is 
the $500;00 gilargement’ 


Denver Munftipal Airporty/Other 
improvements are .scHeddled at 
Cheyenne, idan. and Casper, 


Wyo., and Pueblo, Grand Junc- 
tion and Trinidad, Colo. 


Study Seattle- 
Alaska Air Mail 


The Post Office Department is 
“seriously considering” proposed 
air mail service between Seattle, 
Wash., and Juneau, Alaska. 

According to Representative 
Magnuson, Democrat of Washing- 
ton, Harllee Branch, second assist- 
ant postmaster general, informed 
him that several Government de- 
partments were working on the 
matter and that the “first hurdle” 
to surmount was reciprocal agree- 
ments with Canada since, under 
the service, American aircraft 








Pilots Propose Air Safety Board 


Background: The Air Line Pilots Association was organized a little more than five years ago. Its 
motto is, “Schedule With Safety.” The cardinal purpose of the organization is now, and has always been, 
to increase air saféty and protect the pilots’ wages and working conditions. 

More than two years ago the representatives of the Association appeared before a Subcommittee of 
the Committee on Commerce, United States Senate, headed by Senator Copeland, and testified as follows: 

“It has been argued that there is a great difference between air transportation and other forms of 
transportation. While this is in a measure true, transportation is transportation, no matter in what form 
we find it, and the majority of its problems are similar, especially those which have to do with regulating 
safety. In short, it is a matter of properly systematized, strictly enforced regulations. We are not only 
saying the regulation of air transportation should be transferred to the I. C. C:, but we should go further 
we should create a bureau of air safety within this proposed air transportation division of the I. C. C 
This proposed bureau of air safety should concern itself with nothing but the very important problems 
incurred in securing the maximum degree of safety in the air. In other words, the function of the 
bureau of air safety would have to do entirely with answering the one question: Is it safe?” 

In an article printed in Liberty Magazine, May 15,1937, David L. Behncke had the following to say: 

“The American air line pilot has, despite handicaps, carried the banner of American air transpor- 
tation to the highest peak in world aviation. 

he real price of pioneering has always been, not dollars and cents, but human life. Threescore 
and nine pilots have sacrificed their lives in the last five years to give to our country the swiftest of all 
modes of transportation, the potentialities of which, in speed, safety, and, reliability,are beyond reckoning. 

“The Air Line Pilots have long been of the opinion that air transportation should be lifted out of 
the Bureau of Air Commerce and placed in a separate section of the nonpolitical Interstate Commerce 
Commission, which is quasi-legislative and quasi-judicial in its procedure, and where proper regulations 
will be created and enforcement insured. The Interstate Commerce Commission’s long record for increas- 
ing safety in transportation speaks for itself. The pilots point out that within the to-be-created air- 
transportation regulatory section of the Interstate Commerce Commission there should be created a five- 
man Air Safety Board, the members of which will be properly fitted, thoroughly experienced, and care- 
fully selected career men and not political appointees. The sole purpose of this safety board will be to safe- 
guard the American air-travelling public. This is the Air Line Pilots’ answer to the question: How can 
we increase air safety?” 

It is with no little satisfaction that the line pilots note that the last two and most important bills, 
HR 9738, introduced by Congressman Lea, and S 3659, introduced by Senator McCarran, include sections 
providing for the creation of an Air Safety Board. While these sections at the present time are not as 
complete as they might be, the representatives of the Air Line Pilots Association will appear before the 
Interstate Commerce Committees of Congress ~~ present the following Air Safety Board provisions: 

rovisions = 

SEC. (a) There shall be established within the Bureau of Air Transport an Air Safety Board 
which shall report to the Authority. Such Board shall consist of five members to be appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate; one member shall be an attorney at law; 
one shall be an expert*in"the design, construction and maintenance of aircraft and aircraft equipment, pro- 
pellers and appliances; one shall be an expert in the design, construction, and maintenance of aircraft 
engines, equipment and appliances thereof; one shall be an expert in the design, construction, mainten- 
ance and operation of communication equipment and other aids and facilities for air navigation; and one 
shall be a person who (1) at the time of his appointment holds an airline pilot’s license of the highest 
class, (2) has engaged in regularly scheduled airline flying within six months prior to the date of his 
appointment, (3) has flown not less than 5,000 hours in regularly scheduled airline flying,’(4) possesses a 
practical knowledge of construction, maintenance, and operation of aircraft, aircraft engines, communi- 
cation equipment, and aids to air navigation, and (5) is not at the time of his appointment, or for one year 
prior thereto has not been, employed by any air carrier as an airline executive or chief pilot of any class 
or status. 





Six-Year Terms 

Each member of the Board shall be a citizen of the United States and shall continue in office as 
designated by the President at the time of nomination until the last day of the second, third, fourth, fifth 
and sixth calendar years, respectively, following the passage of this Act, but their successors shall be 
appointed for terms of six years, except that any person appointed to fill a vacancy occurring prior to 
the expiration of the term for which his predecessor was appointed shall be appointed only for the remain- 
der of such term. The Board shall annually elect one of its member as Chairman of the Board. Each 
member of the Board shall receive a salary of $7,500 per annum. Any member may be removed by the 
President for inefficiency, neglect of duty, or malfeasancein office. 

Duties of Board 

The Board shall be charged with the following duties, and no member of the Board shall be assigned 
any duties in, or be connected with, any other section or unit of the Authority: 

(1) To study safety in air transport and to collect information relative thereto, which may be 
disseminated as the Authority deems appropriate. 

Accident Investigations and Hearings 

(2) To make rules, regulations, and instructions, which shall be approved by the Authority before 
they take effect, governing notification and report of accidents by air carriers subject to this part and 
investigation of accidents in air transport in the United States, its Territories and possessions, or on the, 
high seas; to investigate and hold hearings respecting such accidents and to report to the Authority the 
facts, conditions, and circumstances relating to each accident, and to make such recommendations, as, in 
its opinion, will tend to prevent similar accidents in the future. Any aircraft, aircraft engine, propeller, 
or appliance affected by, or involved in, an accident shall be preserved by the air carrier intact, so far as 
possible, for such time as may be directed by the Authority, and shall not be removed from the scene of 
the accident until authorized by the Board. Reports of such accidents shall be made public in such form 
and manner as the Authority shall determine to be in the public interest. No report of the Air Safety 
Board, or of the Authority, of any investigation, nor any part of such report or reports, shall be admitted 
as evidence or used for any purpose in any suit or action for damages growing out of any matter men- 
tioned in such report or reports. 7 e+ 

(3) To conduct hearings and investigations at the direction of the Authority, or on complaints 
filed with the Authority, on other matters pertaining to safety in air transport and the prevention of acci- 
dents, and to make such recommendations concerning the disposition of such investigations or complaints 
as it deems proper in the interest of safety; and such other recommendations, as, in its opinion, will tend 
to promote safety in air transport. A F ¥ ‘ 

(b) Each member of the Board shall have the same powers in respect of hearings and investiga- 
tions conducted by the Board, as the examiners, accountants, and inspectors, or other employees of the 
Bureau. Clerical, technical, and such other assistance as may be needed by the Board, in the perform- 
ance of its duties, shall be provided by the Bureau. Any member of the Board may employ temporary 
technical, stenographic, clerical, or other assistance in connection with field investigations of accidents. 

Board Will Ascertain Necessary Changes 

(c) The Board shall exercise its powers and duties in respect of investigations and reports of acci- 
dents for the primary purpose of ascertaining what, if any, changes in laws, rules, regulations, standards, 
facilities, or operating practices can or should be made to reduce or eliminate the possibility of recurrence 
of similar accidents. ge MS 

- (da) The Authority shall, within the limits of appropriations made available by Congress (1) ac- 
quire for the use of the Air Safety Board modern aircraft similar to aircraft used or suitable for use 
in air transport, completely equipped in such manner that they can be used in testing and checking every 
phase of flight operation and air navigation, and (2) obtain necessary space, facilities, and personnel for 
the storage, maintenance, operation, and navigation of such aircraft; and such aircraft shall be acquired 
for the exclusive use of the Board in the performance of its official duties. : 

(e) Notwithstanding any other provisions of law, the operating and maintenance expense of any 
aircraft acquired under this section, all expenses incurred in the investigation of an accident, and all 
travel expense of the members and assistants of the Board shall be allowed upon the presentation of item- 
ized vouchers therefor approved by the Chairman of the Board. 


* * + * * 
The air line pilots are firmly of the belief that if these proposed provisions are included in any 
laws that may be enacted to replace the present civil air legislation, they will eliminate that one thing now 
blocking the advancement of this t new industry, which is the public’s apprehension as to whether or 





would fly over Canadian territory. 





not air travel is as safe as it might be. 





MEDIATION BD. 
Takes 


JURISDICTION 


Services of the Board Are 
Invoked on Penn.-Central 
Airlines 








Several months ago a number 
of pilots were released on various 
air lines, including Pennsylvania- 
Central, United, Western Air Ex- 
press, Braniff, Pan American ahd 
American. 

In the Railway Labor Act, 
which is the culmination of almost 
fifty years of experience with 
legislation governing relations of 
employers and employees on the 
railroads to promote peace and 
order in those relations as a means 
of preventing interruption to in- 
terstate commerce, there are pro- 
visions which provide for the es- 
tablishment of adjustment boards 
to hear and decide controversies 
growing out of grievances, or out 
of the interpretation or applica- 
tion of agreements concerning 
rates of pay, rules and working 
conditions, ete. 

Provides for Adjustment Board 

The Act goes on to say that “it 
shall be the duty of every car- 
rier and of its employees, acting 
through their representatives se- 
lected in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this Title, to establish” 
a board of adjustment * * *,” 

In all the pending controver- 
sies the Air Line Pilots Associa- 
tion has suggested adjustment 
boards to hear and decide the 

(Continued on Page 8, Col. 1) 


Procedure’; 
Fuel-Dumping,; \ 


Tests 


m4 


4 > 
Gas dump valves 7a re- 


cently been returned to good 
standing as a safety device on do- 
mestic air lines. Last summer the 
use of such valves was banned by 
the Bureau of Air Commerce be- 
cause of the suspicion “that fuel 
released in the air would entail a 
fire hazard.”” Now a new type of 
dump valve has been developed, 
and, according to reports, exhaus- 
tive tests have shown that every 
particle of spray and fumes from 
released gasoline is carried clear 
of the plane under all conditions 
of flight. 

The following is the procedure 
in testing these new valves: 

Test Procedure 

To determine the degree of 
compliance with CAR 04.6270 as 
to safe and rapid discharge of fuel 
from tanks equipped with dump 
valves, the results of tests out- 
lined herein will form the basis 
for approval or disapproval. 

1. With non-inflammable fluid of 
approximately the same _ specific 
gravity as gasoline, so colored that 
it is possible to determine from 
the residue of the coloring the flow 
pattern of the fluid dumped: 

(a) Fluid shall be dumped suc- 
cessively from each tank equipped 
for dumping, unless it is obvious 
from the number and arrangement 
of tanks, engines and dump out- 
lets that the number of tests may 
be reduced. Tanks shall be full 
and dumped down to one-fifth full. 











(Continued on Page 8, Col. 1) 
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“Public safety calls for pilots of high character 
and great skill. The occupation is a hazardous 
one. Therefore, the law should provide for a method 
to fix maximum flying hours; minimum pay and a 
system for retirement or annuity benefits.’’ 

—President Roosevelt. 











Maximum Hour and Minimum 
Wage Limitations 


Background: During the early days of the Air Line Pilots Asso- 
ciation, a little more than five years ago, we were troubled with many 
wage and working condition controversies. Then came the NRA code 
hearings during which the carriers proposed a wage scale of $250 per 
month for first pilots and $150 per month for copilots; and flying hours 
of 140 per month for first pilots and 160 per month for copilots. Along 
about this period a national strike was threatened which resulted in 
the National Labor Board taking jurisdiction over the controversy 
and after holding extensive hearings issued a decision known as Nation- 
al Labor Board decision No. 83 which, in effect, established a minimum 
wage and maximum flying hour limitation for air line pilots. Shortly 
after this decision was rendered on May 10, 1934, all the air mail con- 
tracts were cancelled. During the second session of the seventy-third 
congress, the Post Office and Post Roads Committee in the House, of 
which the able Congressman James Mead is chairman, recognized the 
seriousness of the situation. Realizing that wage and working condi- 
tion standards of the line pilots were about to be completely destroyed, 
Congressman Mead and his colleagues created and proposed and finally 
included in the Air Mail Law S-3170, which was being written at that 
time, the first wage and hour provisions ever written into any air mail 
law. This law was later amended by H. R. 6511 which again included 
the pilots’ section 13, and incidentally this is the law under which the 
industry is operating at the present time. 

THE FOLLOWING IS THE PILOTS’ SECTION 13 THAT IN 
EFFECT CREATED MINIMUM WAGE AND MAXIMUM FLYING 
HOUR LIMITATIONS WHICH IS INCLUDED IN THE PRESENT 
AIR MAIL LAW, H. R. 6511, UNDER WHICH THE CARRIERS ARE 
NOW OPERATING: 


“It shall be a condition upon the holding of any airmail contract 
that the rate of compensation and the working conditions and rela- 
tions for all pilots and other employees of the holder of such con- 
tract shall conform to decisions heretofore or hereafter made by the 
National Labor Board, or its successor in authority, notwithstanding 
any limitation as to the period of its effectiveness included in any such 
decision heretofore rendered. This section shall not be construed as 
restricting the right of any such employees by collective bargaining 
to obtain higher rates of compensation or more favorable working 
conditions and relations.” 

FOLLOWING IS THE LABOR PROVISION WHICH THE AIR 
LINE PILOTS ARE PROPOSING TO BE INCLUDED IN THE NEW 
McCARRAN-LEA BILLS, S-3659 AND H. R. 9738, ON WHICH 
HEARINGS ARE BEING HELD AT THE PRESENT TIME IN 
WASHINGTON: 


(1) It shall be a condition upon the holding of a certificate 
under this Title to engage in interstate air transportation that the 
rates of compensation, maximum hours, and other working conditions 
and relations of all pilots and copilots of the holder of such certificate 
shall conform to decision number 83 heretofore made by the National 
Labor Board dated May 10, 1934, notwithstanding any limitation 
therein as to the period of its effectiveness; and it shall be a condi- 
tion upon the holding of a certificate under this Title to engage in 
overseas air transportation or foreign air transportation that the mini- 
mum compensation for all pilots and copilots shall not be less, upon 
an annual basis, than the compensation for domestic pilots and co- 
pilots under this sub-paragraph upon an annual basis. 


(2) It shall be a further condition upon the holding of a cer- 
tificate by any carrier subject to this Title that such carrier shall 
comply with Title II of the Railway Labor Act, as amended. 

(3) Nothing herein contained shall be construed as restricting 
the right of any such pilots or copilots, or other employees, of such 
carriers, to obtain by collective bargaining higher rates of compensa- 
tion or more favorable working conditions or relations. 


(4) Any violation of the Railway Labor Act, as amended, or 
any of the provisions of this paragraph, by any air carrier holding a 
certificate issued under this Title shall be deemed a violation of this 
Title, and whenever the Authority finds, after notice and hearing, 
that such violation exists, it shall forthwith suspend any certificate 
issued under this Title until such violation shall have ceased. 

(5) The term “pilot” as used in this paragraph shall mean an 
employee who is responsible for the manipulation of, or who manipu- 
lates, the flight controls of an aircraft while underway including tak- 
ing off and landing of such aircraft, and the term “copilot” as used 

















In our zeal to do a thorough 
job of making ALPA readers fa- 
miliar with this distant council 
and also more South America- 
conscious, our letters have been a 
bit long lately. But in the future 
these Panagra sleeping powders 
will come in smaller portions. 
Advantages of Falcon 

After quite a few hours of fly- 
ing around Lima in the enclosed 
rear compar.ment of the Fairchild, 
we are graduating to the next 
step, our Cyclone - powered Cur- 
tiss Falcon NC7455, with the cov- 
ered-front cockpit which used to 
be a mailbox. The Falcon’s in- 
strument-flying cockpit has the im- 
provements over the Fairchild of 
a stabilizer adjustment, a means 
of talking back to the check pi- 
lot, and, most important, a rotat- 
able loop as carried on the DC3’s, 
DC2’s and S43’s. With the loop, 
problems can be worked out for 
descent through undercast and ap- 
proach to fields in low visibility, 
and all the pilots and copilots will 
have a chance to get more fa- 
miliar with the tuning, approach, 
and tricky business of passing 
over the station close enough to 
get the simulated cone of silence. 

Sheets in U. S. 

Don K. Sheets has gone to the 
U. S. to look over the Link Train- 
er we are getting, and find out all 
about it for us. During his two 
months’ stay, “Little Don” (6'4”) 
is to. take some D. O. C. instru- 
ment training and then stop in 
Miami a while to get the dope on 
the latest instrument flying as Pa- 
nair does it. No doubt about it, 
we are in for a heavy diet of fly- 
ing under the hood, what with a 
Link Trainer and two planes for 
less than forty dollars. 

If you see the game, “King 
Tut’s Royalty Hieroglyphics,” by 
Captain Jack, you will be inter- 
ested to know that said Captain 
Jack is none other than our John 
Henry Miller. People in general, 
and ALPAers in particular, should 
be curious to see a game that was 
actually invented by an air line 
pilot, even though it is about 
mummies, kings, jinxes, and has 
91 cards. Besides the education- 
al features of enlarging vocabu- 
lary and improving spelling, the 
game has the merit of stimulating 
mental processes unconsciously. 
The creaking of cerebral gears is 
an obvious advantage and getting 
it done unconsciously is what 
keeps the game interesting. It is 
quite a game. Until recently some 
of us thought it would be some- 
thing beset with Panair I. C. S. 
courses, radio code endorseménts, 
180-pound stewards walking end- 
lessly back and forth in the ca- 
bin, and two-day layovers in Guay- 
aquil. 

Freddie Lord Prefers More 
Familiar Games 

But Freddy Lord will still pre- 
fer simple and more familiar 
games, systems more adapted for 
rapid changing of financial status. 
In the Guayaquil favorite, “box 
cars,” “snake eyes,” “Little Joe,’ 
and “seven” figure prominently. 

While flying over the river be- 
low Guayaquil one day we sighted 
what first appeared to be a whale, 
but which, upon closer scrutiny, 
turned out to be a new sand bar. 
It also tallied with Freddy Lord’s 
description of that gigantic alli- 
gator that got away after he shot 








in this paragraph shall mean any employee, any part of whose work 
is to assist the pilot in such manipulation. 


it the previous week. 





By PILOT EARL REDDEN 
Council No. 38—P. A. A.-Grace 
Lima, Peru 





E license, and having finished the 
Panair Pilots I. C. S. course in 
the Panagra record time of 6 
months (grades 41 As & 1 B), 
Charlie Lesesne went to Cristobal 
to raise his radio license to sec- 
ond class radiotelegraph. This 
makes Walt Gray, Charlie Lesesne, 
and scribe who have gotten over 
the three hurdles so far. 


Achilles Has Police Protection 

Frank “Heel” Achilles and his 
wife enjoy first-class police pro- 
tection in Lima, as is befitting and 
due the one-time winner of a beer- 
consuming championship in the 
Navy. There are always lots of po- 
licemen in the vicinity of the 
Achilles home but they are also 
partly keeping an eye on the 
house next door, where part of the 
family of the President of Peru 
lives. Achilles is not really the 
heel his name might indicate. 

Worst pun of the month: Paul 
Williams has had a lot of chickens 
squawk but he has yet to hear a 
turkey complain. 

Congratulations to the Supple 
family on the arrival of a bounc- 
ing baby boy recently, the Mrs. 
being in the U. S. for the stork’s 
visit. Bob was unbothered by 
many freight trips with heavily- 
loaded Condors over rough coun- 
try and into very difficult fields in 
interior Peru, but lately he had 
that worried look that only a papa- 
to-be could have. 

Several Copilots Resigned 

With things looking better in 
the U. S. now, several copilots have 
resigned and are returning home, 
among them Len Hodge, Toby 
Hunt, Bob McKelvey, Cliff Motley 
and Bob Herlick. Although all 
comparative new-comers, they are 
well liked and will be missed. 
Good luck, fellows. 

Well, anyhow, people won’t be 
getting mixed up with the “H” 
names any more. Hunt and Hoyt 
were classmates in flight school; 
Hodge and Holman are two ro- 
bust gentlemen in the southern di- 
vision; Herlick and Havelick are 
two of the latest arrivals down 
here. 

The tune of “Moon Over Mi- 
ami” is used to start out the theme 
song on the La _ Paz-Tipuani 
freight route over Potosi pass: 


Clouds over Tipuani, 
Rain over Potosi, 

O we can’t go, 

O we can’t fly, 
Because we cannot see. 


When the weather is bad and no 
gold-mining machinery can be 
hauled, the freight crews some- 
times gather ’round for a little di- 
version. The following is a true 
short story. Denham deals; Schnei- 
del opens for 2; Motley raises 1; 
Scheidel bets 3; Motley raises 2; 
Baxter bets 25; Scheidel drops 
out; Denham raises 25; Motley 
wins. 

Accordion Players 

In the southern division Bob 
Lewis bought an accordion and 
had high hopes of learning to play 
it, but after a noble struggle 
without mentionable results, ac- 
cordion to what they say, he post- 
poned further efforts. Then Clyde 
Proper saw the instrument and 





Boeing Bombers Stop at Lima 
On Good Will Tour 


an accomplished accordion player. 
He became proficient at playing 
“Yankee Doodle,” 
been transferred away to the di- 
agonal run up through Bolivia. 


(Continued on Page 3, Col. 1) 








and has now 
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had a similar ambition to become 
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Active 
Accidental 
Adams, John B.—U. - _» 
Anderson, Lloyd—U. A - 


Andert, Paul A—8; A. 
Barron, John M., Jr. a og A 
Bickford, L. A.—P. A. A. 
Bigelow, Ed.—U. A. L. 
Blom, —S w.—v. > L. 
Bogen, W. L.—W. A. 
Bohnet, Frederiok Ln. W.A. 
Bolton, Harvey F.—T. W. A. 
Bontrager, C. M.—R. A. L. 
Borchers, Adrian—P. A. A. 
Bowen, J. E —T. W. A. 
Bowen, Lewis L.—B. A. 
Briggs, Francis W.—A. A. 
Broughton, D. E.—U. A. L. 
Brunk, Paul S.—P. A. A. 
Bucher, Charles L.—P. A. A. 
Cohn, Hanley G.—W. A. 8S. 
Cox, Floyd—Ludington 
Davis, Alfred W.—U. A. L. 
Davis, Douglas—E. A. L. 
DeCesare, Frank—P. A. A. 
De Cesaro, Joseph G. ry A. L. 
Dietz, Stuart G.—E. 

Dixon, Andrew, Jr. a z L. 
Dunn, Stephen—P. A. A. 
Fields, Glenn T.—A. A. 
Fuller, Ray E.—A. A. 
George, Hal—T. W. A. 
Grover, R. Boyd—vU. A. L. 
Haid, Arthur A.—N. W. 
Hale, S. H.—E. A. L. 
Hallgren, W. A.—A. A. 
Hill, George W.—A. A. 
Holbrook, Clyde M.—A. A. 
Jamieson, W. L.—E. A. L. 
Kelsey, Harold J.—A. A. 
Kincanon, Ted N.—A. A. 
Komdat, Albert C.—E. A. L. 
Lewis, Harry C.—T. - A. 
Livermore, Joe—N. 

Lucas, Al—W. A. Phd 

Lucas, Verne—Ludington 
Lynn, John B.—C. & S. A. L. 
MecMickle, Harold—P. A. A. 
Malick, Forrest E.—U. A. L 
Mamer, Nick B.—N. W. 
Marshall, Gerald V.—A. A. 
Montee, Ralph—T. W. A. 
Montijo, John G.—V. A. T. 
Morgan, Howard R.—T. W. A. 
Mossman, Russell C.—C.&S.A.L. 
Neff, Harold—vU. A. L. 

Noe, Earl J.—T. W. A. 


~ 
Owens, Clifford. P.—W. A. E. 
Paschal, A.—P. A. A. 
Potter, Norman W.—U. A. L. 
Pursley, = A aati A. A. 
Radoll, W.—U. A. L. 
Ri a Russel S.—A. A. 
Ro » Wm. J. B.—A. A, 
nae 9g Chas. W.—N. W. 
Rust, F. H.—A. A. 
Sandblom, J. V —C. P. 
Sharpnack, J. W.—U. A. L. 
Sherwood, George C.—W. A. E. 
Tarrant, Harold R.—U. A. L. 
Thompson, A - R.—U. A. L. 
Underwood, Sanford L —A. A. 
Vance, Claire K.—U. A. L. 
Waldron, Joe—A. A. 
West, F. W.—N. W. 
Weatherdon, Edwin—A. A. 
Wieselmayer. Otto—-P. A. A. 
Williamson, P. B.—E. A. L. 
Worthen, John A.—W. W. 
Zeier, Carl F.—C. & 8S. A. L. 
Natural 
Cochrane, Robert M.—U. A. L. 
Fife, John A.—C, A. 
Hohag, R. J.—N. W. 
McConaughey, Ira M.—A. A. 
Phelps, Henry T.—P. A. A. 
Swanson, Axel—A. A. 


Inactive 
Burford, Dean W. 
Caldwell, G. Q. 
Drayton, Chas. M. 
Noyes, Dewey L. 
Ormsbee, F-. 
Shelton, Boyd M. 
Stark, Howard C. 
Wheaton, Harold H. 


Waiting List 
Brock, Wm. 8. 
Kiser, Daniel 
Unemployed 


Darby, James E. 
Hays, George L. 
Keadle, Floyd E. 
Rhiner, L. H. 


Honorary 
Rogers, Will 
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Pricer 
Plants 
Cotton 


By PILOT WILLIAM T. ARTHUR 
Council No. 35—A. A. 
Memphis, Tenn. 








Come March and a new scribe 
is on duty for 1938. We have all 
enjoyed reading Cecil Hefner’s 
contributions during the past year 
and my goal will be to do my 
humble best to give you such A-1 
letters as were his. 


Come On Out, 
During the past winter months 
everyone seemed to take to their 
lairs like bears and the only time 
you would see them would be at 
the field in preparation for their 
runs. Now with spring in the 
near future, I hope we can get 
all of the fellows to come out 
in the light and let us see just 
what five months of solitude does 
to a soul. However, a few of the 
weak and timid boys could be seen 
most any day during those months 
knocking a black ball around a 
four-walled cage like inmates. I 
believe this diversion is athleti- 
cally termed squash, so any doubt 
as to their sanity is unfounded. 
Gentleman Farmer Pricer 
Our gentleman farmer deluxe, 
John Pricer, Esquire, is planting 
his endless acres in cotton and a 
few thousand may go under a bit 
of corn and potatoes and all that 
sort of thing. Amazing, these pi- 
lots! McFail, our new council 
chairman, started his flock off to 
a methodical example of what 
our meetings will be like this year. 
Looks like a busy year for every- 
one. Walter Hunter and that in- 
evitable pipe—the horrid inciner- 
ator—can be seen most anywhere 
in town most any time behind a 
huge cloud of dense smoke. They 
both move very slowly upwind. 
And Bobby Jewell. After seeing 
one of his performances of black 
magic, I’ll always believe he has 
some connection with the Bureau 
of Missing Persons. We all ex- 
pect to witness Slim Payne out 
at the field one of these days try- 
ing to oil the drive wheels on a 
DC2. Or maybe it will be just 
trying to tighten bolt number 
4359. Perhaps he will just be 
red-light shy. At any rate one 
wonders at the outcome of his en- 
ergetic model locomotive build- 
ing. 


Fellows 


Wehrung Captain 

Chuck Wehrung was promoted 
to Captain last week and is on 
seven months’ vacation-relief duty. 
Nice going, Chuck; now that 
brand new baby son of yours can 
bawl you out for every eight point 
landing you make. And you had 
better put in his application for 
copilot right away. I understand 
the air lines will need them in a 
few years. 

For the details of the rest of 
the Memphis Colonels—this Cap- 
tain stuff is below our standards— 
you will have to wait until the 
spring thaw comes out and they 
come out of hibernation. 





BRUNETTE GETS TWENTY-FOUR HOUR 
NOTICE TO VACATE 


Two additional Newark to Mi- 
ami trips, countless extra sections, 
many new pilots. This, boys, is a 
close-up of the endless (we hope) 
task of rushing the nation’s big 
spenders, parasites and an occa- 
sional “Bronx Indian” to the Win- 


ter Playground of America. To 

quote a Miami street cleaner, 

“Business is picking up.” 
Sixteen New Copilots 

The company put on about six- 
teen new copilots these past nine- 
ty days, which means eight of the 
old faithfuls have been moved to 
the driver’s seat. To date I have- 
n’t met the new boys but I speak 
to everybody wearing a blue shirt 
in Newark—or skirt (AA warm 
fronts), as I wouldn’t want to in- 
tentionally offend anyone? Inci- 
dently, this reminds me of a cou- 
ple of trips back when the Cap- 
tain and I stopped at a hotel in 
Newark. We had gone out for 
supper and on returning to our 
room, upon opening the door, we 
found a cute little brunette. The 
Captain in a very harsh voice said, 
“T’ll give you just twenty-four 
hours to get the hell out of here.” 
(Send five dollars and I’ll send you 
the Captain’s name; ten dollars, 
the brunette’s name.) 

For the first time passenger 
travel has been more or less equal 
on the north and southbound trips. 
The mail poundage has kept pace 
with the passengers, probably a lot 
of folks (or soaks) writing home 
for more money. 

How to Live in Miami 

There’s one outstanding thing 
about Miami; the majority live 
away above their means. I don’t 
claim exception. Been here al- 
most three years and don’t have 
a pot to cook in! However, it’s 
not impossible to live very inex- 
pensively here in this wonderfully 
warm climate but the numerous 
places for you to slip with your 
chips require long training to 
build resistance. Most of the real 
Florida crackers just buy a brown 
polo shirt, a small putty knife, 
and a pound can of Mum, and 
with a few pennies for a hamburg- 
er and a “Georgia Highball” (Co- 
co Cola), they’re able to get by 
indefinitely. 

One of Nellie Gaunt’s friends 
(I never saw the other one), visit- 
ing at his house from up north, 
said, “I guess they ask a lot for the 
rent of this swell chateau?” Nel- 
lie’s little boy spoke up, “Yes, they 
asked Daddy seven times last 
month.” 

A typical Miami story: The flash 
sport from New York went broke 
in Miami and was trying to talk 
to his friend by long-distance tel- 
ephone, in New York. “Please 
send me a hundred; I’m broke.” 
The voice on the other end, 
“Sorry, I cant’ hear you.” After 
repeating this several times, the 
operator cut in, “I can hear him 
O. K.” The guy in New York 
said: “You can! Well, you send 
him the hundred.” And he hung 
up. 

Doc Merrill Complains 

It seems I over-shot in my Jan- 
uary column and offended some of 
our readers. I really am very 
sorry to hear this and in the fu- 








Boeing Bombers Stop at Lima 


By PILOT EARL REDDEN 
(Continued from Page 2) 


Boeing Bombers Stop at Lima 

The six big Boeing Bombers 
on their good-will flight from Mi- 
ami to Buenos Aires came through 
Lima on February 17th and cer- 
tainly made a good showing. They 
covered the 3,120 mile hop from 
Miami to Lima in good time and 
landed here at the modern Lima- 
tambo airport at 4:30 in the af- 
ternoon. They flew over the city 
and the airport in good formation, 
then strung out to pass over the 
length of the field at a lower alti- 
tude, as in review for the aviation 
big-shots, politicos of the Peruvi- 
an government, and the large 
crowd of people assembled. The 
landings were the first the flying 





fortresses have made on foreign 
soil, and as they approached the 
passenger station, U. S. and Peru- 
vian flags were put up above each 
cockpit hatch, bringing an enthu- 
siastic cheer from the crowd. Af- 
ter stopping about seven hours, 
and each taking around 2200 more 
gallons of gas, five of the planes 
left for Buenos Aires non-stop via 
the west coast and over our Uspal- 
lata pass near Santiago, followed 
by the sixth plane which left a few 
hours later direct for B. A. They 
took part in the inauguration pro- 
gram of the new president of Ar- 
gentine, Dr. Ortiz. On the return 
to the U. S. the fortresses stopped 
at the main west coast cities of 
Santiago and Lima. 








By PILOT 
W. T. (SLIM) BABBITT 
Council No. 18—E. A. L. 
Miami, Fla. 





ture I’ll do as the lighter-than-air 
pilots say, “Use the utmost cau- 
tion in valving the gas.” My 
friend, Doc Merrill, was the first 
to bring these complaints to my 
attention. To quote Doc right 
after the column was released: 
“Babbitt, you’re as popular as a 
skunk at a lawn party with all the 
natives in Coral Gables.” I told 
Doc that this criticism was unjust 
and I asked him point blank if he 
had ever heard anything against 
my character. Doc said, “I never 
even heard it mentioned!” Just 
because at a recent Masquerade 
Ball I went disguised as a gentle- 
man and nobody recognized me is 
no reason why I should be listed 
non-gentlemanly. I'll have you 
understand I have never kicked a 
lady with my hat on. 

All jokes aside, you have no 
idea how irksome it is to have 
some people take the wrong angle 
on statements made in this col- 
umn. Sometimes I spend thirty 
minutes writing my column but it 
takes thirty days to explain it to 
some of the boys. I am tempted 
to assume an attitude as ex- 
pressed in the following story: 
The bachelor was sitting at home 
eating his supper when in walked 
a friend. The friend saw rats 
crawling all over the table where 
the bachelor was eating and he 
said, “Say, why don’t you get 
something for these rats?” The 
bachelor never looked up, just 
said, “To hell with ’em; if they 
can’t eat what I got they can 
starve to death!” 

Freddie Cann on the Screen 

Well, back to current events. I 
haven’t had so much fun since 
the hogs ate my little brother as 


Pictures 
From Miami 
By PILOT ave MARSH 


Council No. 6—A. A. 


Boston, Mass. 











The pilots’ mail box is as ever 
the mystery grab bag which is ap- 
proached with interest but cau- 
tion. I should have had more of 
the latter; the first thing I eased 
out was notice that I was to bat 
as substitute newsgatherupperuv- 
ver for Ran Churchill who has 
been transferred to Newark for a 
few weeks, 

Well, March surely came in like 
a up here in Bos- 
ton with R & S & ZR & SL & 
BX, mostly the latter. It’s made 
some of us groan with envy to see 
that fine sun tan of Ham and Lou 
Smith, back from vacationing in 
Miami. To make our imaginings 
complete they even brought pic- 
tures of themselves in bathing 
suits, basking in the sun at Miami 
Beach. 

Ray Jones didn’t bring any 
pictures back from Miami, but we 
hear tell that they have good, or 
good-looking swimming instructors 
down there, and we bet It didn’t 
resemble that crocodile he sent the 
boys. 

Hughen Takes Cruise 


Now a cruise such as Walt 
Hughen took to Havana and points 
south makes us believe or know 
we haven’t been living right. 


Brownie and wife (J. H. 
Brown) are vacationing in Mur- 
freesboro. When they return 


there will be a few more sched- 
ules and golf weather, we hope. 
So much for vacations. 

We have had the usual air line 
manifestation of spring, which has 
no relation to the return of the 
robin but the return of second pi- 
lots. It was good news to all, 
including himself, the other day 
to hear George Govoni was back 
on. Everyone will have to brush 
up on his ping pong as the champ 
is back in rare form. 


I did when I walked into a local 
picture house and saw Freddie 
Cann on the screen in a Para- 
mount News Feature. Freddie 
was giving instructions to a class 
of twenty-one boys on the use of 
the radio range beam, while flying 
over Miami. Nellie Gaunt was up 
in the office trying to keep the old 
hayrack right side up while they 
made this thriller. For some rea- 
son this little picture short didn’t 
have a title but had the picture 
been made at night on _ that 
Charleston beam, I might suggest 





the title, “So— Wide and Seven 
Beams.” 
Tolerance in Aviation 

The high-pressure area _ this 
month was centered over the Coral 
Gables Country Club where the 
last council meeting was held. The 
attendance was almost one hun- 
dred per cent, which would indi- 
cate the boys have seen the light. 
It always seemed most disgusting 
to me to think of the fellows who 
pay dues, etc., staying away from 
meetings because they personally 
don’t like some other member. The 
word tolerance should be used 
more in aviation than in any other 
business, whether it concerns the 
ALPA, the company, the council 
members or another pilot’s flying. 
We all make mistakes; that’s the 
reason for the rubber mat under 
all cuspidors or the reason we 
carry insurance. So why act like 
an aviator—be smart! Many im- 
portant things were 
However, due to lack of election 
returns at this time and a few 
other pending details, I shall wait 
until next issue to broadcast the 
minutes of the March council 
meeting. 

Since the council meeting re- 
turns are not available, I have re- 
corded a few smart sayings by 
smart people engaged in the art of 
flying machine operations, or the 
throttling of gasoline engines. 


Smart Sayings by Smart People 

Captain R. K. Smith—comment 
when holding a trip account 
weather—“I’d rather be a little 
late getting to Newark than to 
get to hell ahead of time.” 


Captain L. E. McLaughlin—to 
his copilot—Can’t you keep this 
thing level? The barograph will 
look like a drunk signing his 
name.” 

Pilot Warren Jamieson—some- 
thing was said about a certain 
Captain—‘He’s good; he told me 
he was.” 

Captain E. E. Ballough (ALPA 
Alumni)—Instructions to a mete- 
orologically inclined copilot — 
“There’s no use studying that 
weather book; there will be days 
you can fly and days you can’t.” 

Chinese Student Pilot — wiring 
home port after his first cross- 
country — “Arrived Okay stop 
send landing gear and prop.” 


Captain C. R. Coleman—often 
heard during the night, a voice 
comes on the air—‘We’re skip- 
ping through the dew.” 

Captain L. H. Pabst (now EAL 
division superintendent)—telling 
about a headwind—“The wind was 
blowing so hard last night it blew 
the glow off one side of town.” 


J. J. George (chief crystal gaz- 
er)—a special weather message 
to ship in flight from NM to NK— 
“Entire east coast now zero-zero. 
If it gets any worse suggest you 
land.” 

Pilot W. B. Inman—to the flight 
steward by ’phone — “What are 
you doing back there, putting on a 
floor show? Why the hell don’t 
you sit down?” (We don’t have 
any ‘‘Who’s flying this ship?’’) 

Captain G. E. Thomas—every 
time he passes you when he’s got 
a tailwind he hits the mike— 
“What’s the matter with you 
boys? Are you laboring under 
difficulty?” 

H. S. Huntington — navigation 
engineer (chief of the travel bu- 
reau)—“See that red barn down 
there? Well if you see it again 
we’re lost.” 

Captain C. W. Meyers (D. D.) 
—on threatening to whip the 
field manager on account of a de- 





lay—“It’s the same damn way 


| council. 
|the members and we fly together 





discussed. 


A MAJORITY 
VOTE 


By PILOT GLENN C. NYE 
Council No. 50—A. A. 
Nashville, Tenn. 








Due to the hurried decision that 
the members of Council No. 50, 
here at Nashville, begin taking 
their vacations March 15, our 
worthy scribe, Duke Ledbetter, 
who has been so busy of late get- 
ting his trailer-house ready for a 
trip, thought it best for someone 
else to send in the news this time. 
There are only three members on 
the executive committee of our 
Duke and I are two of 


all the time. So, when it becomes 

necessary to call a meeting of the 

committee, we always have a ma- 

jority present. Now, someone ask 

him how he got elected chairman. 
Duke Will Eat Fish 

Duke and McInnis are the first 
ones to be relieved from flying 
for a few days to go on their va- 
cations. Duke has rented a trail- 
er to drag along behind his au- 
tomobile and plans an extensive 
tour of sunny Florida. Among the 
equipment he and his wife have 
already loaded into their rolling 
house are an elaborate fishing out- 
fit and even the kitchen stove. 
Their trip should be fairly inex- 
pensive by saving hotel bills and 
solving the food problem by skill- 
ful fishing. 

Packard Recession 

We are constantly being re- 
minded in one way or another of 
the recession. Everyone knows 
also that Bill Moore was a big 
stockholder. We know that he im- 
mediately began to revise his eco- 
nomic program by selling his 
faithful Ford and firing the cook. 
But, appearances must not be so 
bad as they at first seemed for we 
have recently seen him driving 
around in a big black Packard 
with bright trimmings. 

Jap Lee has finally succumbed 
to his agrarian instincts and made 
the down payment on an isolated 
piece of land in vicinity of Nash- 
ville. Jap thought that the elab- 
orate system of outdoor plumbing 
should suffice now that warm 
weather is here. However, Mrs. 
Lee soon changed his mind. Wide- 
awake plumbing salesmen would 
do well to call on Jap at an 
early date. 

(Continued on Page 5, Col. 4) 








each trip. This place is just or- 
ganized disorder.” 

Pilot W. T. Babbitt—giving a 
new pilot a few words of advice 
on how to get along with the 
prima donna captains — “I just 
laugh all the time. They never 
know whether I’m laughing at 
them or with them and always re- 
member some of them would gripe 
if they were going to be hung 
with a new rope.” 

Dr. Greene (EAL flight sur- 
geon) — “Why walk around half 
dead when you can be buried for 
$37.50?” 

Pilot H. E. Merrill (thin scat- 
tered) — “My Miami bank is in 
foul shape; just got another 
check back today marked — NO 
FUNDS.” 

Two EAL mechanics—after one 
of our grandma captains returned 
to the station, claiming one en- 
gine was a little rough—‘‘What 
the hell does he want, complete 
security? If he does, why doesn’t 
he stay home?” 

Captain Frank Andre—‘“Babbitt, 
as far as I’m concerned, I’d like 
to be in the ‘null’ of your station 
at all times.” 

Captain B. B. MeCourry— 
hunting for the black runway at 
night going into Newark—“This 
is just like picking fly specks out 
of ice cream with a monkey 
wrench.” 

DOC Inspector — to Captain 
Hampson before giving him his 
blind rating—‘“To pass this test 
I want you to fly this ship just 
like you had my wife and children 
aboard.” Hampson paused a min- 
ute and said, “Couldn’t they come 
on the next trip?” 

Well, as the monkey said when 
he—spit off the tower—“A little 





bit of this goes a long ways.” 
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“TOO MUCH EXPECTED OF PILOT” 


Says 


Capt. Harry G. Armstrong 


“More than 50 per cent of all 
pilots over thirty years of age 
suffer from functional nervous dis- 
order,” according to a report by 
Captain Harry G. Armstrong, M. 
D., director of the physiological 
research laboratory which is a 
part of the engineering section of 
the Air Corps at Wright Field, 
Dayton, Ohio. This report was 
made, with the approval of the 
Chief of the Air Corps of the 
United States Army, to the trans- 
port section of the Institute of 
Aeronautical Science at its clos- 
ing session in Columbia Univer- 
sity. 

Conducted Survey 

Captain Armstrong’s findings 
are not based on opinion but on 
data collected from a study of 
army and commercial pilots since 
1934, under an _ appropriation 
which required the Air Corps to 
bring the results of the study to 
the attention of the air industry. 


Too Much Expected of Human 
Element 

“The human element is rela- 
tively the weakest link,” Captain 
Armstrong reported, “because too 
much has been expected of it. A 
pilot begins his career in good 
physical condition, with an excep- 
tionally stable mental and emo- 
tional system. Yet, in one study, 
11 per cent of all pilots and 50 
per cent of all those who had 
reached the age of 30 were suf- 
fering from some form of function- 
al neurosis or nervous breakdown. 
And physical breakdown resulted 
in retirement ten years earlier 
than expected. 

“In a large aircraft there is 
more to do in the cockpit than can 


reasonably be expected of any- 
body, without the possibility of 
error, especially under adverse 
conditions. There is a multiplic- 
ity of wheels, buttons, knobs, gad- 
gets, instruments to be checked, 
landing gear, wing flaps, radio 
communication, navigation prob- 
lems, fuel consumption, ground 
speed and other calculations to be 
carried on. 

Accidents No Index to Error 

“The number of _ accidents 
charged to ‘pilot error’ is by no 


bmeans an index to the number of 


errors committed in air. It is only 
in the mountainous regions where 
the clouds have solid cores that 
the errors are brought to public 
attention.” 

To illustrate engineering aids to 
operation which are an “added 
burden to the pilot,” Captain 
Armstrong cited the adjustable 
flaps necessary on the trailing 
edge of the modern high-speed air 
transports, which slow down the 
speed sufficiently to make land- 
ings practicable, but “land the pi- 
lot faster than ever before and 
with one more gadget to work.” 

Oxygen-Want 

The Captain also reported on 
the cumulative effects of wind, 
cold, eye-strain, noise, vibration, 
carbon monoxide from the en- 
gines and eight other causes of 
chronic exhaustion. Also cited as 
a great cause of pilot fatigue is 
the oxygen-want which develops 
in the human body even at pres- 
ent operating altitudes, but which 


‘has no permanent effects on the 


casual passenger. 

“The point at which oxygen- 
want should be relieved in the pi- 
lot,” Armstrong said, “is the sub- 


ject of heated controversy. The 
dispute is not due to lack of 
knowledge but to a variety of 
causes ranging from the sublime 
to the ridiculous. One of the most 
important of the latter is the atti- 
tude of the pilot. Without realiz- 
ing that a helpless pilot is a poor 
risk the average pilot thinks it is 
smart to go to a high altitude 
without oxygen. 

“It is difficult to convince the 
pilot. Oxygen-want is like alco- 
hol. The worse off one is, the bet- 
ter he feels. It is regrettable that 
oxygen-want is not an extremely 
painful process. And on the design 
side, you have the unwillingness of 
the engineer to sacrifice pay-load 
for the (oxygen) welfare of the 
pilot. 

“Under these unfavorable physi- 
ological conditions, the pilot has 
to confront a high degree of men- 
tal stress which quickly leads to 
the breakdown of the average per- 
son and which can be tolerated by 
the successful flier only through 
the expenditure of a great deal of 
energy—particularly if he is in- 
telligent. The higher the intelli- 
gence, the more it recognizes the 
presence of danger and appreci- 
ates the value of safety. It is 
only the moron who can be un- 
concerned. 

“Under better physiological con- 
ditions, with a simplified cockpit 
and an enlarged crew, there would 
be greater safety, fewer ‘pilot err- 
ors,’ fewer crashes, less loss of 
life and equipment and great rev- 
enue from a more confident pub- 
lic. There would be less rapid 
turnover of pilots and a longer 
useful service, and they would live 
a longer and more healthful life.” 








Air Transportation 
Record 


Statistics of the Bureau of Air 
Commerce indicate that during 
1937 air lines in the United States 
set up a new all-time record for 
miles flown. 

Latest figures point toward a to- 
tal mileage of more than 75,000,- 
000 compared with 73,303,836 last 
year, and the number of miles 
flown per person killed exceeds 
1,600,000 compared with 1,332,- 
433 last year. 

Forty-seven persons, including 
pilots, were killed in five acci- 
dents on scheduled airways during 
the year. Ten fatal accidents took 
55 lives last year. The Bureau’s 
statistics for this year do not in- 
clude the Pan American crash near 
Cristobal, Panama, August 2, in 
which 14 died, nor the destruction 
of the dirigible Hindenburg. 


Finding Your Way 
At Night 


Air line passengers flying at 
night have considerable difficulty 
in spotting various towns along the 
route. They like to do this as a 
matter of interest rather than for 
anything else. Pilots not familiar 
with the various air routes also 
may have difficulty in spotting 
towns. The towns’ themselves 
would like to be better known to 
the public. An inexpensive sug- 
gestion to accommodate all three 
of these desirable objectives would 
be to so adjust the street lights 
in the various towns so that cer- 
tain ones of them reflect street 
lights upwards as well as down- 
wards to form a definite distinc- 
tive pattern by which each town 
can be identified. The cost would 
be small because the lights are 
there anyway. It is simply a mat- 
ter of either putting another bulb 
on top of selected lamp posts or 
changing the reflector on the ex- 
isting bulbs. A pilot would recog- 
nize Squeedunk by its STAR 











SHAPED formation, covering an 
area of probably four or five 
blocks square. 





The neighboring] wri 


Gravelly 
Point 


It seems that the Agriculture 
Department will not delay con- 
struction of the highway research 
laboratory for the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads, despite testimony that 
the plant may jeopardize the 
Gravelly Point airport plan advo- 
cated by President Roosevelt. 

Secretary of Agriculture Wal- 
lace, in a letter to Chairman Lan- 
ham of the House Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds, 
voiced the refusal of the Depart- 
ment to hold up construction. 

Representative Lanham’s com- 
mittee recently called on the De- 
partment to suspend construction 
of the laboratory until Congress 
has been given an opportunity to 
act on the pending Smith bill, au- 
thorizing construction of the Grav- 
elly Point airport. The Aviation 
Committee of the Washington 
Board of Trade, the National 
Aeronautical Association and the 
Aero Club of Washington also 
asked the Department to put off 
construction of the plan. 





Contract Claims 

In his letter to Chairman Lan- 
ham, Mr. Wallace said: “The De- 
partment does not feel that it can 
order suspension of the work 
without incurring liability on the 
part of the Government for very 
substantial damage claims for 
breach of contract. Under these 
circumstances I would not be will- 
ing to order suspension of the 
work without a clear indication 
that it is the desire of the Con- 
gress that such action should be 
taken.” 


A. B. McMullen, chief of the 
airport section of the Bureau of 
Air Commerce, and other wit- 
nesses, have testified that construc- 
tion of the laboratory would cre- 
ate a hazard to future air trans- 
port operations in that area. 








town of Hohokus would be disting- 
uished by a TRIANGLE of lights; 
might even spell out the name of 
the city. 

(Courtesy Aero Insurance Under- 
ters.) : 














Check Your 


Heaters 


(Courtesy Aero Insurance Under- 
writers.) 


It is very important at this time 
of year to carefully examine your 
exhaust manifolds and your cabin 
and cockpit heaters for any pos- 
sibility of carbon monoxide poi- 
soning. Carbon monoxide acts 
stealthily and quickly. Very small 
quantities — 16 parts of carbon 
monoxide in 10,000 parts of air 
will impair judgment in 45 min- 
utes; 8 parts in 10,000 will impair 
judgment in one hour and will 
cause death in two. Take your 
heaters apart, check every tube 
for corrosion, pitting or burning 
through, and then when it is to- 
gether check every connection for 
tightness. It is best to use stain- 
less, seamless, steel tubing for the 
air tube if you have the type that 
fits INSIDE the exhaust pipe; if 
you have the type that surrounds 
the exhaust pipe, the exhaust pipe 
itself should be of stainless and 
seamless tubing. 


MEANING WHAT?? 


I. R. Metcalf, a Bureau engi- 
neer, told the National Aeronau- 
tic meeting of the Society of Au- 
tomotive Engineers that a corres- 
pondent suggested crossing homing 
pigeons with parrots and using the 
offspring to tell airplane pilots 
how to get home. 

To make blind landings simpler, 
the correspondent suggested: “Put 
a box of skunks on the airport 
with a small box and a stick to stir 
them up. Then just fly by nosing 
into the prevailing wind.” 


Oakland Airport 
Project Approved 


The Bureau of Air Commerce 
recently approved an airport proj- 
ect for Oakland, calling for ex- 
penditure of $473,280 in Federal 
funds. The project is for excavat- 














ing and surfacing paved runways 
and aprons, 





FREE AVIATION 
Schools 


Nashville now has a free avia- 
tion school, one of five to be con- 
ducted over Tennessee by the 
State Bureau of Aeronautics. 


All applicants must be over six- 
teen years of age, the only limita- 
tion for entrance in the three- 
months ground school, which will 
be preliminary to actual flying 
training for a selected number of 
fifteen. 

Because of limited facilities, the 
Bureau will enroll not more than 
500 in each of the first classes of 
the five schools. Under the ar- 
rangement of joint sponsorship 
with the five municipalities in 
which schools are to be operated, 
the cities are to furnish an audi- 
torium for the classes and an air- 
port for the flying training. 

All students competing for ac- 
tual flying training will have to 
pass regular Federal Bureau of 
Air Commerce physical examina- 
tions. This examination will be a 
prerequisite for entrance in the 
ground schools. 


Huge Plane to “Fly” 
In Aviation Building 


Occupying 50,000 square feet in 
the Transportation Zone of the 
New York World’s Fair, the Hall 
of Aviation, as approached by vis- 
itors, will resemble the administra- 
tion building of some busy air- 
port. This effect will also be car- 
ried out in the interior where vis- 
itors will hear the drone of motors 
and see a great transport plane in 
seeming flight against a _back- 
ground of clouds. Actually, the 
plane will be suspended from a 
dome-like rear wall, its move- 
ments controlled by spectators. 


On the floor and galleries of the 
building, of which William Lescaze 
and J. Gordon Carr are the archi- 
tects, will be shown planes of to- 
day and tomorrow, safety devices, 
instruments and accessories. 

Famous pilots will give daily 
talks on aviation subjects, and 
many of the models on display will 
be set up so that visitors can man- 
ipulate them. The hall will con- 
tain a restaurant and an aviation 
club lounge. 


T.W.A. PLANE 
LOST 


No trace has been found of the 
T. W. A. airliner, which was lost 
March 2, in the snow-covered 
mountains east of Fresno, Calif. 

The plane, with six passengers 
and three crew members, left San 
Francisco the night of March 1 
for Albuquerque, N. M., via Los 
Angeles. At 9:28 p. m. Pilot John 
Graves messaged he was flying 
blind because of a severe storm 
and hoped to make an emergency 
landing at Fresno. This was the 
last report. The 14-passenger 
twin-motored craft was believed 
to have attempted to head down 
the San Joaquin River Canyon to 
reach safety. 

Pilot Graves’ copilot was C. W. 
Wallace, and Pilot Hervey Salis- 
bury was riding as a passenger, 
enroute to Kansas City. It was 
hoped that the big plane had been 
put down safely on heavy snow 
in the mountains, where drifts 
measured more than eight feet. 


Bill for Safe- 
Keeping of 
Kitty Hawk 


Senator Robert R. Reynolds of 
North Carolina has introduced a 
bill in the United States Senate 
appropriating $50,000 “to be 
used for providing for the perma- 
nent safekeeping and display at 
Kitty Hawk, N. C., of the airplane 
used by the Wright brothers in 
making the first successful air- 
plane flight in history at Kitty 
Hawk on December 17, 1907.” 




















CHICAGO 
AIRPORT 


The newest of the many plans 
for expanding the Chicago airport, 
into one of the largest and best 
equipped landing fields in the 
United States, calls for the shift- 
ing of the Chicago and Western 
Indiana railroad tracks from their 
present location, where they bi- 
sect the available landing tract, to 
another site on the airport proper, 
where they will not be-an obstacle 
to air traffic. 

This proposal was recently pre- 
sented for drafting into ordinance 
form by a city council aviation 
subcommittee. 

The plan was perfected by city 
engineers and Oscar Hewitt, com- 
missioner of public works, after 
conferences with Bureau of Air 
Commerce experts. It eliminates 
much of the cost deemed inevita- 
ble in earlier proposals because 
the new right of way for the 
tracks will not have to be pur- 
chased from private owners. 

Two Alternatives 

There are two alternatives pro- 
posed in shifting the railroad 
tracks. One would curve them 
across a plot of railroad land just 
west of the field to a point at 
58th Street where they would 
cross Central Avenue to the air- 
port proper. They then would con- 
tinue north until curved to the 
east again so that they would cross 
the airport along a line 125 feet 
south of 55th Street and parallel 
to it. 

The other course would curve 
the tracks abruptly north, parallel 
to the Indiana Harbor Belt Line 
and across private property, to a 
point at 56th Street. They would 
curve east again, crossing Central 
Avenue between 55th and 56th 
Streets and proceeding across the 
airport along the same path as in 
the first proposal.. 

Out of Way of Traffic 

Should either of these courses 
be followed, the new right of way 
would be along the northern boun- 
dary of the expanded field, and 
would be out of the way of aerial 
traffic which thus could use the 
rest of the square mile tract. 

Officials are believed to favor 
the first proposal. Under it the 
tracks would cut only 250 feet off 
the length of any runway. The 
shortest runway on the field—the 
north-south strip — would be 
slightly over 4,500 feet and the 
longest about 7,200 feet in length. 

According to railroad officials, 
either solution would be accepta- 
ble. The Board of Education must 
approve the transfer of the right 
of way since it owns the airport 
section, but the president of the 
Board, James B. McCahey, has in- 
dicated that he and the other trus- 
tees will facilitate the plans in 
every possible way. 


APPROPRIATIONS 
For Air 
Mail Routes 


The Senate recently approved 
an appropriation of $1,131,336 for 
1939 fiscal year operation of pro- 
posed new air mail routes and 
schedules. The bill now goes back 
to the House. 

The new routes proposed by the 
Senate appropriations committee, 
for which the appropriation in- 
cluded $585,177, would be from 
Jacksonville, Fla., to New Orleans 
via Tallahassee and Mobile; 
Brownsville, Texas, to Houston 
and San Antonio; Wichita, Kan., 
to Pueblo, Colo.; Detroit to Sault 
Ste Marie, Mich., and Phoenix, 
Ariz., to Las Vegas, Nev. 

Post Office officials told the 
committee, during discussion of 
that group, that money was avail- 
able to operate the new lines for 
the last few weeks of the 1938 fis- 
cal year. The routes would be es- 
tablished, they said, as soon as 
money was assured for their con- 
tinuation next year. 

The appropriation included 
$500,000 to establish additional 
schedules from, Chicago to Salt 











Lake City and from Newark to Los 
Angeles. 
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NEW T.W.A. SCHEDULES HARD 
To Explain 





By PILOT DON W. SMITH 
Council No. 2—T. W. A. 
Newark, N. J. 





If only pay day could roll 
around as fast as the deadline on 
newsletters, what a life it would 
be. At that, though, I believe it 
is easier to earn a pay check than 
it is to write these letters. 

Probably the biggest news 
around here are the very fine 
schedules we are now flying. Af- 
ter flying eight or nine days a 
week, you are almost sure to get 
six to eight hours off. It is ru- 
mored that everyone is going to 
move his home to the other end 
of the line. I would go on and 
try to explain just how our sched- 
ules run but it is too much for 
me. It would be like trying to 
explain five-suit bridge to a good 
checker player. 

Rough Deadheading 

However, one thing is accom- 
plished. No one is home often 
enough so that a person can get 
any dope on him. And to make 
matters worse, I am trying to 
write this just after deadheading 
in with Clarence Robey. It so 
happened that I had the entire 
cabin to myself, and, after watch- 
ing fruit, blankets, cushions and a 
hostess go flying through the air 
as a result of a two-and-a-half gee 
bump, I settled down and decided 
the airplane was going to hold to- 
gether. Suddenly Robey kindly 
leans out the mixture and a good 
left motor spits and I go up in the 
air about two feet. All my desire 
to sleep goes along. That is a 
friend. Probably the only other 
fellow who could match that kind 
of kindness would be Frank Nis- 
wander. Incidentally, Frank, I be- 
lieve, is running his own little air 
line from Pittsburgh to Newark 
and Newark to Pittsburgh. There 
is a run for you. 

Golf Club 

About sixteen people here have 
been shining golf clubs for the 
past ten days. Also understand 
there is a movement on foot to 
join a club. Seems like a good 
idea. A place to meet, to get 
exercise and have a bit of fun all 
at the same time. 





It looks like a little Eastern Air 
Line’s money will be coming our 
way soon, as Wes Phillippi of that 
line is bragging plenty about the 
money he’ll take from Zimmer- 
man, Hanson, Heideman and 
Yours Truly. Well, the company 
can’t buy the line so we’ll win a 
little of their money. 

Hanson and Zimmerman are the 
healthy boys of the month, I un- 
derstand. They have both joined a 
health club in Kansas City. Just 
a couple of big he-men. 

Indoor Hockey 

Terry has built an indoor hockey 
game in his furniture factory that 
has really taken hold. Up at Wil- 
kens’ housewarming it was the 
feature attraction. Incidentally, 
that was a mighty nice party and 
just about everyone was there. 

Vacations, together with active 
duty, are taking care of quite a 
few of the boys. Blaine just got 
back from vacation looking mighty 
healthy and Major Jacques is 
about to take some government 
pay in Kansas City. Eischeid and 
Larson are somewhere in the 
South trying to hook the elusive 
fish. Pat Gallup, our division su- 
perintendent, says he rather likes 
Miami, at least for a week end. 
Bill Piper and Al Franks are still 
working out of Chicago at this 
writing, but are counting on be- 
ing back in Jersey shortly. 

Fred Smith Awaits Addition — 

Johnny George is already spend- 
ing his sweepstakes’ winnings. In- 
cidentally, who were the two men 
in Chicago who refused to go 
down to the post office to open 
some foreign mail. Skip Kimball 
has moved down in the oranges 
from way up in the hills. Pope 
drops over and tries to calm down 
Fred Smith as the fatal day for 
the addition to the Smith clan ap- 
proaches. Moomaw is now study- 
ing lightning. Ask him! 

Must stop and get some sleep 
so I’ll be bright-eyed to ride with 
Hanson out to Kansas City tomor- 
row. Perhaps I’ll do better at this 
next month. 








DELTA EXTENDS TOFT.WORTH 





By PILOT F. J. 


SCHWAEMMLE 


Council No. 44—D. A. L. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Westward! Ho! 

On the fifteenth of March our 
line finally was extended 29 miles 
to the full extent of the contract. 
That is, we are now going over 
to Ft. Worth. This means that 
the gang will have to turn over a 
new leaf as the old one contained 
phone numbers of Dallas and en- 
virons, and from all indications 
they won’t be worth anything in 
Ft. Worth. 

Then comes the item of finding 
a new place to hang your hat, etc. 
Particular emphasis should be 
placed on the etc. This little 29- 
mile stretch-out has caused a fur- 
or among the boys and some of 
the remarks are a long way from 
being savory, but they all have 
that Ft. Worth air about them. 

On to Ft. Worth 

For example, one expression is: 
“Out to Ft Worth where men are 
men and smell like cows.” Some 
have suggested that the new. uni- 
forms consist of a ten-gallon hat 
(My, what capacities), high-heel 
boots, wide rawhide leather belts, 
and a red neckerchief. Can you 
imagine getting into an Electra 
with a ten-gallon hat on? Why, 
most of us would be flying blind 
all the time account of the tre- 
mendous head room in the cock- 
pits. The hat would be slam bang 
down over your collar unless you 
get a swell head like some. One 
cowhand remarked that instead of 
going around chewing gum, we 
will have a plug of tobacco (in- 
dications of a light drizzle). We 
will have a smell bunch of fel- 
lows. Understand that the pret- 
ties over thar are rugged, rouged 


and ready. Better break ’em in 
carefully, boys. 
Suzie Q. McBride has aban- 





doned the Big Apple for the Barn- 
yard Shuffle. 

Addison should fee? at home as 
he’s always been a two-gun man. 

Then there’s Tex Buice who did 
all his teething on a bull ring. 

Paleface Ingram had better be 
careful amongst them thar cow- 
boys. 

Can you imagine a rodeo with 
Break-’Em-In Shealy and Rodeo 
Pete, Chuck Wagon Dolson, Sad- 
dle Bag Norton and Lookin’-For- 


Strays Slaton? Yippee! Ride ’em 
cowboys! 
If the above doesn’t make 


scents you will get the odor of 
the remarks when you pass the 
stockyards. While the distance is 
small between Dallas and Ft. 
Worth, it’s like the old Fatima 
advertisement: ‘What a whale of 
a difference a few scents make.” 


No Horseback Riding 

Some of the boys go in for 
horseback riding, but I warn you, 
if you try to ride anything around 
Ft. Worth, you’re liable to bust 
your bronco. That goes for you, 
too, Pre. There’s no flaps and 
the horn on the saddle won’t make 
a noise regardless of how hard 
you hang on and keep away from 
that horse’s neck. 

Very sorry to inform my two 
distant readers that I have very 
reluctantly accepted the wished- 
on job of being a reporter for an- 
other year. I also want to make 
this statement: What’s the mat- 
ter with some of the other coun- 
cil columnists? Rite sump’n’ even 
if you tread on so many toes that 
even your wife begins to despise 
your dancing, but no more than 
she does now anyway, and it’s 
really a lot of ..... 





NO COMMENT 
FROM 
JOE GLASS 


By PILOT R, A. PATTERSON 
Council No. 31—A. A. 
Glendale, Calif. 








That weather man was here 
again and left a few damp spots, 
according to the Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Council No. 31 held a meeting 
last month and elected a new 
chairman. Johnnie Martin found 
himself the lucky one, and I found 
on my return from a trip that I 
had the job of correspondent. 
Now, not being a Ledbetter or a 
Sheridan, it looks like those of 
you that are foolish enough to 
read this will have some dry read- 
ing. However, if Jim Ingram will 
turn over Ray Fortner’s pet 
horned toad, along with tarantu- 
las, cactus and sage brush, I'll 
do my best. But don’t expect too 
much, 

Buster Coln was the hardest hit 
by the flood in our group and most 
of his chickens didn’t learn to 
swim fast enough. Those that did 
turned up with web feet and now 
he doesn’t know whether he has 
a chicken or a duck farm. 


New Field at El Paso 


Hap Russell was elected the new 
mayor of Palm Springs this win- 
ter. It might be a good idea to 
hit him up for another runway on 
the airport there. Speaking of 
airports, E] Paso is emerging with 
a mile-square field and, believe it 
or not, they’re going to finish up 
with the hangars and building in 
the center of the field as usual. 
Seems like that is a standard prac- 
tice on all new projects. The leg 
of the beam we use for low ap- 
proaches runs next to the build- 
ings. One thing sure, when you 
drag the seat of your pants on 
the wind sock on top of the han- 
gar, it won’t be hard to figure 
what your position is. 


Nothing New from Joe Glass 


Joe Glass says he has no com- 
ment to make this month. There’s 
been enough said already. Sam 
Nuckols plans active duty on his 
vacation. 


Bill Swain, Slap-Happy McCaw- 
ley, Fitzgerald, Bill Cheney, Stal- 
lings, and Frenchy Williams are 
all busy receiving equipment 
checks from the Department of 
Commerce. Hewitt Mitchell is 
turning all his checks over to Mrs. 
Mitchell, formerly Stewardess 
Renshaw. They decided that two 
can live as cheaply as one. I have 
my doubts about that. 


A Few Questions for Hy Sheridan 


Here’s something to think over, 
Hy Sheridan. In the past there 
have been five old pilots who have 
taken ground positions and all of 
them are still there except one 
that preferred to live in Florida 
rather than. Newark.  Let’s find 
the answer to this first; then take 
up your discussion from there. Of 
course these five cases may be ex- 
ceptions and everyone hasn’t been 
given the same treatment by be- 
ing offered a position. I’m sure 
that after five or ten years of air 
line flying, pilots could easily fill 
some job if given the chance. I 
heartily agree with you that being 
put out of work, after having 
spent the best years you have per- 
fecting your profession, is a pretty 
tough blow. What we would like 
to know out here is: Is any dis- 
crimination being shown? On 
practically every line, at one time 
or another, there have been cases 
that have had all the earmarks of 
such. We hope that such is not 
the truth but let’s see what the 
final answer is before going ahead 
too far with the discussion. 

Looks like my time is up if I 
expect to get this in for the first 
edition. So, I’ll turn on the iron 
man and see what happens. 


Harry Campbell Tangles With 


Mexican Customs Men 





To keep from opening this first 
newsletter by telling a long story 
with a moral, the writer and 
Council No. 3 will open by saying 
that the weather is cold but in- 
vigorating with a dry drizzle and 
a high fog in the low valleys. 

Since the reformation of the 
council, several meetings have 
been held in Senor Roe’s haci- 
enda in the hills of south Kansas 
City, 14 degrees and 50 minutes 
north of Joplin. Our meetings, 
headed by Chairman Jimmy Roe, 
are kept in the middle of the pike 
and consistently constructive. 
Pay on Four-Motored Equipment 

The last meeting was well at- 
tended but schedules made some 
conspicuous absences. First Of- 
ficers’ pay on the four-motored 
equipment was discussed with 
searcely any First Officers’ rais- 
ing a dissenting voice against a 
generous raise. 

Captain Ashford was unable to 
attend because of a slight throat 
ailment, superinduced by bellow- 
ings at the troops in T. W. A.’s 
air corps squadron across the 
creek at Fairfax. Captain Ash- 
ford gets his military bent from 
his many years’ association with 
Jack Dalton of the Northwest 
Mounted Police, who always gets 
his man. 

Evan Lewis, as acting secretary 
and exponent of “Palmer Meth- 
od,” took copious notes. 

“Whispering” Heath dropped in 
45 minutes late with no throat 
trouble. 

Mexicans Get Campbell 

Harry “Bull of the Woods” 
Campbell, vacationing in Mexico, 
essayed a joust with the Mexican 
customs men _ and came out with 
a second place medal costing 
$120.00 net. However, under- 
standing the Campbell proclivities 
for good clean fun, we know he 
ididn’t mind this amputation of 
money any more than the loss of 
his right eye. 


By PILOT T. S. POQUETTE 
Council No. 3—T. W. A. 
Kansas City, Mo. 





Bill “No Relation to Harry” 
Campbell is bidding for recogni- 
tion in the photographic world 
with a new $50,000 camera with 
which he can take pictures of 
moderate freezing rain with a 
rose colored filter. 

Harold Neuman (of racing 
fame) has fully recovered from a 
conference with a surgical M. C. 
and is again flying as First Offi- 
cer between Kansas City and New- 
ark. 

Due to the splendid pioneering 
efforts of late Chick Sale, our 
friend and air line traveller, we 
now have “accommodations for 
two,” making this little conven- 
ience an “alternate” for those who 
try for first place and wind up 
with a “photo finish.” 

Williams Twins Needed 

The Williams twins, based in 
Chicago, are needed in Kansas 
City to augment the orchestra of 
T. W. A. personnel. L. M. real- 
ly beats a mean “dog house,” Bull 
Fiddle to us guys, while M. C. 
Williams plays that good old slide 
trombone with the finesse of Miff 
Moe. We still can’t tell them 
apart. 

Fred Richardson is preparing 
for a left-handed attack on golf- 
ing par. He remarked the other 
day that upon his usual spring ex- 
amination of his artillery he found 
a small slice still imbedded on the 
face of his driver. 

Cell Exhaustion 

In taking a few minutes off 
from writing this little communi- 
cation, I glanced through Lt. Col. 
Malcolm C. Grow’s article on fa- 
tigue studies current in the Feb- 
ruary AIR LINE PILOT and find 
that “only cells: have the power 
of transforming energy, the cell 
being the unit of work, the cell 
equally is the unit of exhaustion 
and the brain cell is the most 
readily exhausted.” 

I’m exhausted, good bye. 








A MAJORITY 
VOTE 


By PILOT GLENN NYE 








(Continued from Page 3) 


The first week after Lee became 
the proud possessor of this alleged 
farm, Mrs. Lee hung Jap’s long 
underwear out on the clothes line, 
after running them through the 
Christmas present (washing ma- 
chine). As they were swaying 
gently in the breeze, a private pi- 
lot in a Stinson came along, and 
thinking said underwear was a 
wind sock, came in for a dead- 
stick landing. To say he cracked 
up would be putting it pretty mild- 
ly. Imagine his chagrin and em- 
barrassment when he discovered 
what he thought to be a hangar 
was only Jap’s newly constructed 
outhouse. 


McInnis and Stroud Have 
Difficulties 

At the time McInnis and Stroud 
moved into their glorified log 
cabin on the Cumberland, they 
were very happy. Now it seems 
that they are confronted with seri- 
ous difficulties. The former oc- 
cupant being slightly eccentric 
had about half finished a replica 
of Noah’s ark in the front yard 
and escaped leaving it there as it 
stood. Now Mac and Jim could 
finish it and have the use of it in 
case of another flood, but there is 
still the problem of obtaining ani- 
mals as Bill Moore has already 
shot everything. that walks or 
crawls in that vicinity. 

Notes seen in the Inglewood Ga- 
zette: Mr. and Mrs. Harold Ma- 
theny are welcome residents of 
our little community since having 
purchased the “model home’ on 
Riverside Ave. Mr. Matheny is 
thought to be a pilot with Ameri- 
ean Airlines. Anyway. what if 





he is? 


Freeburg 
Promoted 


Pilot Mal B. Freeburg has just 
recently been promoted to the po- 
sition of Divisional Superintendent 
of the Eastern Division of North- 
west Airlines. He succeeds L. S. 
DeLong, resigned. 

Pilot Freeburg was the first per- 
son in the nation to receive the 
Air Mail Flier’s Medal of Honor 
for safely landing a plane and 
eight passengers after a motor 
tore loose and fell from the craft. 
However, he became nationally 
prominent some three years pre- 
vious to this time when, from the 
air, he signalled a passenger train 
to stop before it reached a blazing 
trestle. 

At the time of his promotion, 
Freeburg was a vice president of 
the Air Line Pilots Association 
and a member of the Air Line Pi- 
lots National Safety Committee. 

ALPA regrets the loss of so ac- 
tive and loyal a member, but 
wishes Freeburg every success in 
his new job. 


1500-Horsepower 
Engine Approved 


The Bureau of Air Commerce 
and the Army Air Corps have ap- 
proved the designs of a 14-cylin- 
der, double-row, Wright Cyclone 
engine of 2600 cubic inches dis- 
placement, according to recent 
announcement from the Wright 
Aeronautical Corp., subsidiary of 
Curtiss-Wright. 

Company officials said the en- 
gines called for a “higher rating 
than has ever before been accord- 
ed an American-built aircraft en- 
gine of any type.” The engine 
was reported to have passed the 














type tests at ratings of 1500 h. p. 
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ABOUT THE AGED THEORY THAT A JOKE’S A JOKE IF IT ISN'T ON YOU 


By PILOT H. W. SHERIDAN, Council No. 39—A. A., Chicago, III. 


DEAR BELLY FLOPPERS AND 

THE OTHER PILOT: 

I don’t mean anything that I 
say, including this. Breathes 
there a man with soul so dead, 
who never to himself has said, 
“What the hell?” 


I Smell to High Heaven With 
Apology 

What makes me sob myself to 
sleep so many nights is that I am 
misunderstood; therefore I smell 
to high heaven with apology. -All 
great humorists unwittingly. hurt 
somebody’s feelings. Why, you 
never saw a humorist yet who was- 
n’t in perfect physical condition, 
light and fast on the feet. Of 
course, we don’t want to injure 
the sensibilities of anyone, especi- 
ally anyone bigger, in accordance 
with which canon I wish to point 
out, with exceeding politeness, 
that this newsletter is to be ap- 
proached in a spirit of play only, 
and to advance the ancient the- 
ory that a joke is a joke if it isn’t 
on you. 

As Wanda Fishtail points out, it 
isn’t so much what you say as 
where you say it. There are many 
things in this newsletter which 
would not do at all in the public 
prints. Among ourselves, _ al- 
though we know the taunting dif- 
ficulties of getting a better one 
closer in, we can poke fun at the 
Newark heirport, because it is 
play, but it wouldn’t do to say it 
in a Newark newspaper. The 
Presidents, let me pound my chest 
and say, of these somewhat Unit- 
ed States have the custom of at- 
tending the dinners of the Grid- 
iron Club whereat the adminis- 
tration and all its members are 
lampooned, often with a dash of 
hemlock; but no one fights because 
it is all in fun. The President 
may go home and kick hell out of 
the White House dog, but he does- 
n’t let on to anybody who can do 
better than bark. And why? Be- 
cause a man gets his feelings hurt 
only about something that he is 
secretly or unconsciously ashamed 
of. If you make fun of a man 
with a club foot (congenital or 
gout) you have put tobacco juice 
on a soul, but if you call an Irish- 
man a mick or refer to his red 
hair, he grins with delight that 
you noticed—he’s proud that he’s 
Trish. 

A Private Communication 

No ALPAer has ever had any 
bruises, so far as I know, at least 
where they would show, and with 
all the deference and elegant po- 
liteness which distinguishes that 
great Nipponese statesman, Am- 
bassador Fui Tuyu, all others than 
ALPAers are reminded that this is 
a private communication, and if 
they snoop anyway and get their 
bowels in an uproar, they are 
sweetly requested to go climb up 
a rope. (Suitable rope can be 
bought from” the Purchasing 
Agent, Mr. Hamm.) 

No one (I am pacing the floor 
now) ever accused Will Rogers of 
being a traitor because he put 
burrs under the tails of congress- 
men. Of course, I am no Rogers, 
God rest his ten gallon hat and 
heart, but about my cargo of hu- 
mor I have not _ the slightest 
doubt. As a matter of fact, a 
sense of humor runs in the fam- 
ily. Why, ever since I was a 
small boy, people have said, “Say, 
the folks that raised you sure had 
a sense of humor.” 

Carpenter Saws 

A place for everything and ev- 
erything in its place, as Wanda 
Fishtail is so fond of saying, and 
now that I have put everybody 
in his place and laid out my track 
shoes handy, I want to shift my 
Black Strap cud and ask if you 
have heard of Captain Carpenter 
and his cross saw? Well, his cross 
saw was his Dizzy Three, and I 
call it that because Bob Burns 
made it inevitable when he told 
about the city lady who walked 
up to two men cutting wood and 
demanded that the big bully let 
the little fellow have it. Likewise, 
there was a good deal of yanking 
back and forth of that Douglas; 
Carpenter would yank it one way 
and somebody through the radio 
would yank it another. My own 
passengers have been pretty lucky 
that I have fits of deafness, but 


on the other hand Carpenter, you 
know, if respectable, a whooping 
burden for an airman. 

When Wanda said that the hu- 
man race was just about neck and 
neck, so far as she could study it 
out, she might have had Carp and 
his recent trip in mind, because 
when the gas gave out the doughty 
captain had won by a nose. 
Radio Helped Him Guess Position 

It was only a few days ago 
when Carp, encouraged by First 
Officer Curry, took his two thou- 
sand horses in his right hand at 
Newark, and cantered off into a 
sky already crowded with weather. 
He was destined for Nashville be- 
cause the ship was supposed to go 
to Los Angeles, it being on that 
theory that the passengers had 
been lured aboard, but someone 
had stumbled on the fact that it 
was storming out thataway, so the 
Ground Authorities routed him to 
Atlanta, probably for the flying 
practice. They let on that the 
weather at Atlanta would be good 
when he would arrive. Without 
eracking a smile they informed 
him that he would be able to hear 
his beams so that he would have 
something to help him guess where 
he was, and they palmed a wind 
forecast on him. With his two 
thousand noble steeds _ snorting 
firecrackers on the dashboard and 
traces, Capt. Carpenter pranced 
into that garbage laden southern 
skv, while the able Curry diddled 
with the radio and was diddled in 
return. 

Banana Beams 

After making the scheduled 
landing at Washington across the 
river from the _ bulrushes, this 
modern Moses pointed for Atlan- 
ta. The ship churned, bellowed 
and grunted, as the storm led with 
a left, another left, he’s down, no, 
he’s up—you take it, Graham. Ice 
built up on the ship, but it didn’t 
do Carp’s headache any good. Ev- 
ery little particle of H20 in that 
storm was a storage battery, and 
when it discharged into the an- 
tenna or belched off again, it 
sounded like a Chinese New Year 
in a boiler factory in Boston. 
When the static would take a 
breath, things were not much bet- 
ter, because all the beams were 


|that beam, no sir. 


banana beams, as Bob Griffin calls 
them. When a beam wags like 
the tail of a friendly bird dog, 
which they both do when you make 
advances toward them, Bob just 
says “Banana” which is what it 
sounds like with a’s and n’s fol- 
lowing each other that way, but 
that isn’t what I say, not being 
fruity; then we both get out some 
nice fiction to read, like the Good 
Earth or the Radio Range Man- 
ual, and while away the hours and 
the gasoline. Anyway, Curry 
couldn’t make any sense out of 
that pig Latin, and was getting 
tweak fidgets in his fingers from 
twirling knobs, when all at once 
the phlegm loosened on the com- 
pany receiver, and Newark G. A. 
asked them what do you know, At- 
|lanta has gone sour. Isn’t that 
|the funniest thing? Carp, who 
|felt like a bigger fish than his 
nickname would indicate, by that 
time, asked for authority to go 
to Richmond or Greensboro so 
that he could get on the ground 
and ponder, since the pondering in 
that gastritis stricken maw of the 
storm was not conducive to re- 
laxed concentration. But the man 
at the other end of the saw said, 
“No, go to Charleston.” 
An Ocean of Beam 

Accordingly, Carp stole a glance 
at his gas gauges and prayer book 
and headed where he _ thought 
Charleston would be if it was any 
friend. Finally (Ripley please 
note) he heard the Charleston 
beam. You couldn’t go wrong on 
That is, you 
couldn’t get off it. Like Wanda 
Fishtail, no matter what you did, 
it said the same thing. Carp not 
only wanted to know that he was 
on the Charleston beam, but, 
never satisfied, he wanted to know 
where Charleston was. His reg- 
ular beam receiver said it was 
ahead, but his radio compass said 
it was behind, so Carp thought he 
would cross the beam, do an ori- 
entation and establish which leg 
he was on, but there wasn’t any 
across to that beam—it was just 
straight beam, an ocean of beam. 

Motors Won’t Run on Sweat 


The gasoline was wandering off 
through the carburetors all this 











time, and since the motors would- 
n’t run on sweat, more’s the pity, 
Carp and Curry figured that it was 
about time for somebody to start 
the innovation of a little thinking, 
whereupon he asked if the tide 
was in or out, with the idea that 
there were no hills or smoke 
stacks over the ocean, and that 
he could get down under the blind 
soup there, and sort of paddle 
back to the beach, and land. It is 
assumed by the author all this 
time that you, dear reader, under- 
stand that the crew was getting 
somewhat enthusiastic about the 
idea of landing. 

The big trouble was that the At- 
lantic Ocean had been mislaid for 
the time being, and Carp had to 
make a decision between two 
things, neither of which he want- 
ed to do: to drown in the Atlantic 
or squish himself against a hill. 
He chose the hill alternative be- 
cause sometimes the better pro- 
tected passengers don’t get 
squished. 

The needle on the last gas tank 
was down near the bottom, so the 
pilots gently let the ship settle at 
the lowest safe flying speed. The 
altimeters read a thousand feet, 
and seven gray hairs sprouted be- 
cause there were hills ’round about 
taller than that, and the boys did- 
n’t know if they were in another 
of those stuffed clouds. They read 
five hundred feet, and the gray 
hairs were sprouting like Demo- 
crats at a new dam. Then, whoops, 
the ground, the ground, and right 
underneath, too, and, by the grace 
of another more famous Carpen- 
ter, a farmer’s field! 


An “Interesting” Flight 

Now, the boys knew that once 
a ship had landed like that and 
an unseen stump had _ raked 
through the cabin, unhooking legs 
and souls. They wanted to look 
the joint over and drag the field 
as they did, but as they banked, 
the top motor went dead, so lit- 
tle gasoline was left. They start- 
ed to circle in order to get into 
landing position again, but the 
ceiling was so low by that time 
they went blind once more. Then, 
just to keep the boys awake, both 
motors quit. They were (you 








Never one to court apoplexy by 
over-exercise of patience and with, 
to date, ten days of aches and 
general cussedness in company 
with that ol’ debbil flu to help get 
up an unusual head of steam, this 
writer wants to know why in tar- 
nation some people in this indus- 
try don’t get up off’n their well- 
padded sterns and do something 
toward making it produce the 


safe, dependable transportation 
that we all know it is capable of 
producing. 


There never has been an indus- 
try with more factors in its favor 
nor, with the possible exception of 
the railroads in their earlier years, 
one with less competition from 
without. There never has been an 
industry that demanded and ob- 
tained for itself personnel of such 
high caliber for every position, nor 
one that spent more effort and 
money in advancing the training 
figure down or up from the me- 
chanical division to the executive, 
there are as many brains per indi- 
vidual in our business as in any 
other in the whole roster of hu- 
man affairs. 

And so what? 
What Are We Doing With 
Advantages? 


So we take all these advantages 
and do with them everything cal- 
culated to make them of no effect. 
High executives whose business it 
is to formulate policy get them- 
selves so involved in inter-com- 
pany rivalries over the patronage 
of one man who flies because he 
has to get some place in a hurry 
that nine hundred and ninety-nine 
prospects have no idea of what air 
transport has to offer. 





They concentrate so intensely 





Transportation.” 


By PILOT A. W. STAINBACK 
Council No. 37—U. A. L. 
Burbank, Calif. 








on currying favor with one admin- 
istration (heaven help them, they 
have to!) or with one group of 
peanut politicians that with the 
rise of another bunch of carpet- 
baggers we all find ourselves far 
out on a very weak limb. 
Meeting Competition 

Under the same compulsion (?) 
they stampede one after the other 
to buy certain equipment, suitable 
or not, “because we have to meet 
competition.”” One minor line has 
changed equipment three times in 
four years for no better reason. 

They get so busy with trying to 
gobble the other man’s territory or 
the other man’s mail contract or 
just plain knife him in the back 
that important intra-company mat- 
ters are passed down for decision 
by men far less qualified in ex- 
perience and responsibility. 

We who fly for them are no bet- 
ter. The seven hundred-odd men 
who are air line pilots are the most 
highly trained professional men in 
the world, not even excepting the 
top-flight of surgeons, and look at 
us. With the knowledge, the abil- 
ity, and the potential power to 
stop practically all the practices 
which we condemn as increasing 
the hazard of our business we do 
nothing. Nothing, that is, except 
breathe fire and big words when 
in bull-session assembled. And if 
even a very minor official is with- 
in shouting distance we don’t even 
do that, with the result that one of 
administration’s hardest jobs is 
discovering what and how (and 





CAPTAIN STAINBACK GETS ORNERY, SAYS: 


‘Make Aviation Produce Safe, 


Dependable 


if!) its operating personnel thinks. 

There is not a pilot division in 
the country whose Operations Man- 
ual does not include procedures 
which could be improved in the di- 
rection of conservative flying, and 
there is not an operations official 
in the industry foolish enough to 
hold out long against the unani- 
mous demand of all his pilots that 
a procedure be changed. We all 
know that changes should be made 
but the demand is not presented 
and the industry, and all of us who 
make our living from it, suffer in 
consequence. 


Last fall some of the major com- 
panies, considering the approach 
of winter and the tragic mishaps 
of other years, revised their Oper- 
ations Manuals to require higher 
flight levels and more conservative 
procedures than any of us had 
ever used before. At the same 
time they loosened up on sched- 
ules to permit these procedures to 
be followed without rushing any- 
body, thereby increasing the safe- 
ty factor and providing extra pay 
for the time involved. Immediate- 
ly wild screams were heard from 
border to border and from coast to 
coast. Whose scjzams? The pas- 
sengers, who had to sit there while 
we circled, losing: altitude over 
mountain - locked fields? The 
boards of directors who had to au- 
thorize the additional expense in- 
volved? Oh no, my friends, they 
liked it. They liked anything that 
even hinted at increased safety. 
It was the pilots who cried to the 
high heavens. Why? I cried as 
loud as anybody, but I cannot 
think of a reason good enough to 
justify even a whimper. 

(Continued on Page 8, Col. 2) 





guessed it) out of fuel. Carp 
straightened her out, kept ner out 
of a dive or a stall, and, more 
whoops, there was the ground 
again. Knowing that the poor, 
suffering G. A. were scared to 
death and bruising themselves pac- 
ing up and down the various dis- 
patchers’ offices, Curry got on the 
radio and drawled, “Gear is up, 
flaps down; we’ll make a belly 
landing ahead. There’s a fence 
in the way which we can’t leap 
because the motors are dead. This 
has been an interesting flight.” 

Of course Carp landed her with- 
out any more damage than a belly 
landing always gives. Five min- 
utes later the weather was zero- 
zero with the visibility so bad that 
it is reported that the lads lay 
down on the good earth and tast- 
ed it just to be sure. 

Recommended reading for pi- 
lots who, from time to time, have 
to while away eight hours in the 
air in this manner: Who’s Flying 
This Ship?—Wappy. 

Jimmy Town Gone 

You will be glad to know that 
First Officers Hunt and O’Hara 
are back from their slumming trip, 
and are again on the rolls (and 
doughnuts) of American Airlines. 
But Jimmy Town is gone, missed 
by all, for, as Wanda says, he was 
the assault of the earth. 

Overheard conversation in New- 
ark the other night: “I heard that 
we are going to get a bunch of 
new airplanes.” ‘Where in the 
world will we get the money?” 
“That’s easy. from Hamm.” 


What we need, said the boys in 
the Douglas Clinic, known in the 
past as the Douglas Hotel, is less 
red tape in the offices and more 
time for a little thought. No ar- 
gument will be advanced against 
this precept, since the redder the 
tape in Operations, the bluer the 
tape in the brokers’ chambers. 


Dinty Moore Travels 


We have gotten a bunch of new 
stewardesses, since a number of 
the older ones have made enough 
beds and are now lying in them. In 
other words, the gals have been 
getting married on us. It so hap- 
pens that Wanda Fishtail had bet- 
ter look to her honors, because 
one of these new soup-and-erp ma- 
donnas just came in, Miss Carrie 
M. Hyer, and remarked that as far 
as she could see, the gals who wore 
those Youth Form things were 
pretty far fetched. However, my 
leg man popped his head through 
the door just a moment later and 
reported that Wanda asked in the 
Newark Operations office where 
Dinty Moore was, and she was told 
that the last they knew he was go- 
ing up the west leg of Elizabeth. 
Wanda left in a huff after snort- 
ing, “The cheat.” My leg man 
in this case was Bob Griffin, better 
known as King Kong, but I per- 
sonally call him Charlie McCarthy 
because he is on the radio when 
we are flying together, and he 
sits beside me and I pull on his 
sleeve and he says what I’m think- 
ing. 

Well, some of us are wondering 
what we can do for a living after 
the occasion when we will be de- 
coyed into a mess that we can’t 
get out of, but it seems that we 
can always start another picture 
magazine. A new one is just out, 
and I hear, although you are at 
liberty to doubt it, that one of the 
girls walked up to a news stand 
in Minneapolis and asked the Swede, 
“Have you Focus?” He thought 
a moment and replied, “‘No.” 


Records Invents New Device 

To get back to aviation im- 
provements, our genial Bill Rec- 
ords, who, by the way, has been 
played and played in the past, de- 
cided that he would turn the ta- 
bles and, incidently, give Wappy 
something more to write about. 
You know those three-inch flexible 
tubes that shoot out hot air into 
the cockpits and which we use to 
melt a landing peep hole in the ice 
and frost on the inside of the 
windshields, those things that 
look like elephant trunks? Well, 
Bill was flying along with the ra- 
dio tuned down so that he could 
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HITCH YOUR WAGON TO A STARR 


use his own judgment if anything 
happened, and there was nothing 
much to do. If Bill has nothing 
to do, look out.. He tied a glove 
to the end of the hot air tube and 
then tied the glove to the con- 
trol wheel. As the Sperry Gyro 
Pilot worked the wheel about, 
making balancing corrections, the 
inflated glove and tube followed. 
You can picture how it looked. 
Bill rang for the stewardess, who 
came up. Bill informed the trust- 
ing young thing that this ship was 
equipped with a new and marvel- 
ous automatic pilot. (As a mat- 
ter of fact, it was as full of hot 
air as the other one you read 
about.) The glove did look life- 
like. The gal’s eyes bulged. Bill, 
as sober as an ex-judge, told her 
that they had just turned the old 
Sperry off and put the new auto- 
matic device to work, and he asked 
her which she thought was the bet- 
ter of the two, which gave the 
smoother operation. The gal re- 
plied, “Oh, this one is much bet- 
ter.” Oh, well, you live and learn, 
and by the time you have learned 
anything you’re too old to have 
it do you any good. 
Hitch Your Wagon to a Starr 


But Les Bryant learned some- 
thing the other day. He hitched 
his wagon to a Starr, but Les must 
have been sitting on the whiffle- 
tree. Les, you know, was off duty 
for a long time. For a longer time 
than that his wife had been very 
ill, and finally she died, as I told 
you last month, and the bills 
stacked up around the house until 
Les had to sleep in the hall. You 
can imagine that Les had been do- 
ing a little double-jointed worry- 
ing, and he felt a good deal like a 
Roman candle on the Fifth of 
July, when he was ordered down 
to see the doctor, whom some of 
the lads (all in fun, dear, dear) 
call the company fight surgeon. 
You see, it is a rule that when you 
have a physical, to see if you are 
in shape to withstand a little mis- 
directing. So Les went down to 
see the amiable Dr. Starr, the lo- 
cal medical suspector for Ameri- 
can Airlines. If Les wasn’t wor- 
ried when he got into the office, he 
was before the doctor got all his 
parts laid out. The medical chap 
ran a Schneider Index on Bryant, 
and, adding up the first two fig- 
ures, he arrived at a four. Now, 
four may be a crowd in a boudoir, 
but it is no gang on a flight med- 
ical report. 

“Don’t Worry” 

“What do you think is the mat- 
ter?” inquired our hero, wonder- 
ing how much he could get 
knocked off on funerals on a quan- 
tity basis. It is said that the doc- 
tor replied in this wise, “You’ve 
been worrying too much. Now, 
T’ll take you off duty and pay 
status. Don’t worry.” To be 
quite sure that he wouldn’t worry 
any more, the doctor ordered him 
to a hospital for a basal meta- 
bolism, his blood pressure being 
a hundred and ten; he wanted to 
see if anabolism and katabolism 
were kidding about that par pres- 
sure. 

The next morning Les dragged 
his creaking carcass in to see Dr. 
Fenwick, a graduate of the Flight 
Surgeon’s School, and got a four- 
teen, which, Iam told, is pretty fine 
batting. The moral of this story is 
that you can see how quickly you 
can be made into a new man if 
you stop worrying for just one 
night. 

A Little Legal Training 

Naturally, I would be the last 
man in the world to suspect the 
significance of the Schneider In- 
dex. As a matter of fact I agree 
thoroughly and _ heartily with 
Wappy and I therefore recommend 
that the same medical examina- 
tions be given the people, irre- 
spective of their relative position 
on the organization chart, who 
fly airplanes from the ground, and 
for exactly the same reasons that 
they are given to the pilots. In 
fact, if what I read is so, we can 
consistently do away with the pi- 
lot physicals and give them a 
course in law, instead. Which 
brings up a bit of conversation be- 
tween an air line pilot and an am- 
bitious lad who was more observ- 
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ing than you would suspect from 
his tender years. “So you are 
studying law?” observed the a. I. 
p., “I thought that you wanted to 
be a captain of an airliner?” The 
lad replied, “I do.” 

Now that the subject of edu- 
cation has come up, and since ed- 
ucation is a wonderful thing not 
to be surpassed by anything short 
of thought, a further endorsement 
may not be amiss. And this is 
one from Stewardess Ruth Del- 
more, R. N. (which stands for 
Right Nice). She has resolved 
that when she gets married, she 
has found out through educa- 
tion what she is going to do. It 
seems that since the girls double 
up in rooms when away from their 
bases, there is often a difference 
of opinion in the early mornings 
who should answer the telephone, 
a little more sleep helping to fer- 
tilize the roses in the cheeks. 
When she is married, Ruth avers, 
she is going to put the telephone 
on her side of the bed, all right,— 
and not answer it. 

Cheap Publicity 

Captain Jimmy Boyd got his 
name in the paper not long ago, 
and ain’t it awful how seeing his 
name in print will affect some peo- 
ple? Why, it’s like the first blond 
to a scion. So what does Jimmy 
do? Well, he took his Airloom 
out and got himself lured to New- 
ark where the weather was such 
that it was such-and-such, and 
Jimmy weaved back and forth 
from official alternate to official 
alternate until he thought he had 
enough notoriety to make this let- 
ter again, and then he went to 
Pittsburgh whose good weather he 
had kept from the G. A., knowing 
it all the time, and there he sat 
down, serene in his anticipation 
of more inky glory, but B. A. Car- 
pventer went right out and outdid 
Jimmy. I bet Jimmy will be sore, 
because I am not going to write 
up his cheap, publicity - seeking 
trip. Anyway, I know that he can 
do better. 

Willard Vibrates 

Now Sherman Willard did bet- 
ter. There’s a pilot who is great- 
er than he is cracked up to be, 
and that he had to be or he would 
have been cracked up a whale of 
a lot worse than he was when he 
lost the end of that propeller. As 
I understand it, when the end of 
a propeller wanders off independ- 
ently, that whirling three hundred 
and seventy pound club causes 
more vibration than an Arkan- 
sas girl in a canoe. The rapid 
fluttering of the wings broke the 
flow of the air over the airfoil, 
thus being foiled, the air ceased 
to lift, and as a result the Dizzy 
Three wouldn’t fly on the one mo- 
tor that remained cordial. There 
was a five hundred foot ceiling 
which gave Willard all the room 
he needed to sort out a patch of 
ground that the ship would more 
or less fit in, provided it was fold- 
ed up a mite. But the vibration 
caused the instruments to spiral 
around so fast that their mark- 
ings looked to the crew like al- 
phabet soup going through a fire 
hose. However, the only thing 
that bothered him, Capt. Willard 
is reported to have said, was the 
necessity of keeping his knees 
svnchronized. They, too, were af- 
fected by the terrific vibration, but 
while they were synchronized, it 
wasn’t so bad. However, when 
they got out of synchronization, 
Sherman states that he almost beat 
himself to death. I know just 
about how that feels, and I never 
lost the end of a propeller, either. 


McCormick Sleeps—But Not in 
the Plane 

As the surgeon said, I’ve got all 
the inside dope, and now I am go- 
ing to shovel out the story of the 
year. The hero is none other than 
Capt. Howard West who is cur- 
rently ring-leader of a Grumann 
amphibian. The heavy is Colonel 
McCormick, publisher of the Chi- 
eago Tribune, and the man whose 
paper called Henry Ford an an- 
archist and managed to prove it in 
court (although a Chicago court), 
for whom Howard lambasts the 
Grumman around the country. The 
scene, unfortunately, is all over 
the South. 


The action starts in Miami. 
Night lays like a fragrant rose on 
the bosom of the lush and pulsing 
land, and Howard is in stucco am- 
bush, twanging at the bow and 
just waiting for the cool of the 
evening, when the Colonel called 
him at the hotel where Howard 
was lying under cover, wanting 
for some reason (it would have 
to be a good one) to go right away 
to New York. Howard told him 
to wait until the weather was 
checked and a flight plan filed. 
The Colonel replied that he was 
tired and would go to bed, and for 
the love of E Pluribus Unum to 
hurry. Now, the berth in the 
Grumman was hotsy. 

Quiet! Quiet! 

Preparations finally made, How- 
ard surrounded his copilot and the 
two of them fluttered out to the 
airport. They gently got the am- 
phib out, tiptoed up to the cabin, 
by the curtained berth, to the 
cockpit; softly took off. When they 
passed the berth, the curtains were 
in place, and they knew that if 
they could get aloft without wak- 
ing the colonel, there would be lit- 
tle chance of his missing a good 
night’s rest. Three hundred miles 
they screwed into the ozone, when 
Howard suggested that the copilot 
tiptoe back and see if the good 
colonel was still sawing, and was 
warmly covered. As gently as a 
bridegroom on his first marriage, 
the copilot eased a corner of the 
curtain aside, then jerked them 
wide open—but no wider than his 
mouth. For the colonel was not 
there. The copilot swarmed to the 
cockpit and told the glad tidings 
to Howard, who, resourceful as al- 
ways, sent him back to look into 
the little room in back, for even 
colonels are human, or so ’tis said. 
But no colonel was there, either. 
The two pilots stared at each other 
full in the face, mouths opening 
and shutting, looking for all the 
world like a couple of newly 
caught cod. 

Who was that great financier 
who had jumped out of his Fok- 
ker over the English Channel? 
Who was that other man who was 
said to have fallen out of his pri- 
vate aircraft, and some people 
thought that he was pushed? Now 
what had happened to their col- 
onel? Unfortunately, they could- 
n’t go back to Miami to find out, 
for their radio had told them that 
a ground fog had settled down 
back there. By that time, it was 
a little foggy in the cockpit, too. 

They landed in Charleston, op- 
ened their faces, if, indeed, they 
had ever had them closed, but the 
man said, “If you’re Howard 
West, a Colonel McCormick is on 
the long distance telephone, and is 
he hopping mad?” 

“Thank God!” fervently whis- 
pered Capt. West, much to the 
man’s astonishment. “Hello, we 
felt sort of lonely without you, 
Colonel. I guess we could even 
say we missed you, ha, ha. We’ll 
fly right back and get you.” 

“No. I'll take Eastern to Jack- 
sonville and you meet me there; 
save time. For your information, 
I got tired and went to bed in a 
hotel.” 

All good stories have their cli- 
maxes, and here is this one. A 
few days later they were in Wash- 
ington, and the Colonel wanted to 
go right away to Chicago, but 
again, apologetically, Howard stat- 
ed that he would have to check 
weather and file a flight plan. It 
was in the waiting room of the 
Washington airport station, and 
the Colonel replied, “I’ll stand 
right here until you tell me I can 
move.” Which all goes to prove 
that a man like Colonel McCor- 
mick is equal to any situation. And 
it also goes to prove that material 
for the making of a general is 
walking around in the person of 
Capt. Howard West, because if he 
could get the Colonel to stand still 
until further orders, he has done 
what many wonderful groups of 
men have tried to do, and failed. 
My hat is off to King Canute, the 
Second. 

If something happens to me be- 
fore the next issue, the mule is 





yourn. 


Pip, pip, Hy. 





Rickenbacker Buys 
Eastern Air Lines 





For three and a half million dol- 
lars, cash, Captain E. V. Ricken- 
backer purchased Eastern Air 
Lines, defeating John D. Hertz, 
Chicago financier and partner in 
Lehman Brothers, who also sought 
to buy the air transportation sys- 
tem. 

On February 11, Hertz offered 
$3,000,000 to General Motors for 
its interest in Eastern Air Lines, 
which is a unit of the North Amer- 
ican Aviation Corporation. Gen- 
eral Motors owned approximately 
30 per cent of North American’s 
stock and General Motors’ inter- 
est in Eastern Air Lines conse- 
quently represented practical 
working control. 

For some time General Motors 
has been considering the sale of 
Eastern Air Lines in order to di- 
vorce North American’s airplane 


PLAIN FIGURES 
ABOUT PLANES 


Do You Know That... 

The air lines of the United 
States fly over a quarter of a mil- 
lion miles per day? This is seven- 
eighths the distance to the moon, 
or approximately eight times 
around the earth at the equator. 

Last year our air lines carried 
1,147,969 passengers for an aver- 
age individual trip of 420 miles? 
And an average of more than 
3,100 passengers step into planes 











‘each day? In 1937 we will fly pas- 


sengers equaling in number the 
combined populations of Atlanta, 
Minneapolis, Louisville and Dal- 
las. 

The gasoline consumed in our 
air line operations (37,057,069 
igallons yearly), would be sufficient 
to take you in your automobile 
around the world at the equator 
more than 29,000 times? 

There are 9,972 air line employ- 
ees, or more than 26 for each 
plane? The payroll of these em- 
ployees accounts for 36 per cent 
of all operation expenses—an un- 
usually high percentage for per- 
sonnel? 

The cost of air travel to the 
public has been reduced over 40 
per cent in-the last six years? Now 
it costs less to travel the modern 
way! 

—Air Transport Association 
of America. 


Aircraft Production 
Up 25 Per Cent 


According to Bureau of Air 
Commerce figures, aircraft manu- 
facturers produced 2,757  air- 
planes in the first nine months of 
1937, representing a 25 per cent 
increase over the same period in 
1936, 

The Bureau reported that 1,821 
of the airplanes were for domestic 
use, 484 for military services and 
452 for export. The manufactur- 
ers also produced 22 gliders and 
9 lighter-than-air craft. 














P. S.—I hope no one will misun- 
derstand me about Dr. Starr; it 
is only natural that we should be 
a little worried at first, consider- 
ing past experiences. I recall my 
Uncle Bart when he was digging 
gold in Alaska. Coming home to 
his cabin at night, he used to put 
his poke in his boot for safekeep- 
ing. Then the poke started to dis- 
appear. Every morning for a 
month Uncle Bart would go to put 
on his boots, and the poke would 
be gone. After the month was 
up, he said to the camp cook one 
morning, “You know, Nicholas, I 
hate to admit it but I’m getting 
a little suspicious.” 

It may turn out that Dr. Starr 
will become our friend, even if 
he is a company doctor. Person- 
ally, my attitude resembles that 
of Pierre, whose life consisted of 
cruising timber and eating. He 
turned to a table-mate in the mess 
and observed, “By gar, that Felice 





Fanchette, she mak ze gute bean 
zoup. Too bad she drink.” 


manufacturing division from the 
air line operating unit. This par- 
tition was required under the Air 
Mail Act of 1934. However, 
through a_ technicality North 
American was able to continue in 
its original setup, although admin- 
istration officials in Washington 
have brought considerable pressure 
to bear to bring the separation. 
For instance, North American has 
been turned down in its attempts 
to gain several lucrative govern- 
ment war plane contracts. 
$3,500,000 Cash 

Announcing his associates as 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., and Smith, 
Barney & Co., two of Wall 
Street’s largest houses, Ricken- 
backer appeared before the direc- 
tors with a counterproposal. Hertz 
had offered $1,000,000 in cash, 
the rest in four year notes; Rick- 
enbacker offered $3,000,000 in 
cash. Hertz then raised his bid 
to $3,250,000, one million to be 
in cash and the remainder in notes. 
Rickenbacker came back with his 
final proposal of $3,500,000 in 
cash. This offer was accepted 
unanimously by the General Mo- 
tors directors, March 1. 


Short- Wave 
Device Will 
Fight Static 


Progress in the fight against 
static has recently been reported 
by I. J. Dienhart, airport super- 
intendent, Indianapolis Municipal 
Airport, by means of a short-wave 
radio transmitter in a corner of 
the control tower. 

One year’s experiments with the 
apparatus, which is of new design, 
have convinced officials of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Air Commerce that 
an “almost complete victory over 
one of aviation’s worst hazards— 
static,” has been accomplished. 

W. E. Jackson, chief of the ra- 
dio development section of the Bu- 
reau, informed Mr. Dienhart: 

“I attach the greatest impor- 
tance to the transmitter’s freedom 
from atmospheric disturbances, 
particularly under bad weather 
conditions.” 

The instrument will be moved to 
mountain regions for experiments, 
according to Mr. Dienhart. He de- 
clared that, in a recent test flight 
he made to Terre Haute in a 
storm, the special transmitter’s 
signals were audible up to 42 
miles, while other signals were ob- 
literated at less than 15 miles 
from the airport. 











Finding True 
Altitude 


The following system for deter- 
mining the true altitude of an air- 
plane above the earth is submit- 
ted for your criticism. While it 
might not be satisfactory for use 
over land it should work over the 
sea or over other large bodies of 
water where a falling object is not 
likely to cause damage. 


The pilot who wishes to deter- 
mine his altitude simply drops a 
small stream-lined casing contain- 
ing an apparatus which emits a 
continuous radio signal. At the in- 
stant that this signal-emiting de- 
vice is dropped he starts his stop 
watch. When it hits the water or 
earth the signals, as heard over 
his radio receiving set, stop, due 
to the impact. His watch will tell 
him how long it took for the ob- 
ject to hit the ground. Knowing 
the length of time, it is very easy 
to figure out or refer to a chart 
to get the correct altitude. For 
example, if it takes the “bomb” 
ten seconds to fall the pilot will 
know from simple physical for- 
mula that he was 1,610 feet above 
the point where the “bomb” hit. 
It should be inexpensive. : 

(Courtesy Aero Insurance Under- 








writers.) 
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MEDIATION BOARD TAKES 
JURISDICTION 


(Continued from Page 1) 


pending grievance cases which 
have arisen out of what we con- 
sider as being abrupt and arbi- 
trary release of pilots. 

Procedure 

The routine procedure of estab- 
lishing an adjustment board under 
the Railway Labor Act is for the 
employees and carriers to each 
designate an equal number of rep- 
resentatives to serve on the board. 
This board then holds hearings 
and if the members deadlock on 
the issue submitted to them for de- 
cision, they must, within a certain 
number of days, agree on a fifth 
member, usually referred to as a 
referee. In the event that they 
fail to agree on a fifth member, it 
is then the duty of the Federal 
Mediation Board in Washington to 
designate a fifth member of an 
adjustment board, which board, 
made up of an uneven number, 
holds hearings and makes a deci- 
sion by majority vote on the issue 
submitted. This decision is bind- 
ing on both parties. 

Carriers Want Board Decision 

Limited 

The carriers are willing to co- 
operate in the establishment of ad- 
justment boards which are limited 
to a purely advisory capacity. 
They are not willing to agree to 
the establishment, as provided in 
Title II of the Railway Labor Act, 
of adjustment boards, the deci- 
sions of which shall be final. The 
question of finality of an adjust- 
ment board’s decision can be an- 
swered by the language of the Act 
itself. 

Section 3, Title I of the Act 
reads in part as follows, “and the 
awards shall be final upon both 
parties to the dispute.” Another 
part of Section 3, Title 1 states, 
“the establishment of system, 
group, or regional boards of ad- 
justment for the purpose of ad- 
justing and deciding disputes***.” 

Special attention is directed to 
the words, “adjusting and decid- 
ing.” 

“It Shall Be the Duty” 

We now refer you to Section 
204 of Title II, which has this to 
say about the establishing of ad- 


Procedure Fuel- 
Dumping Tests 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Operating at Maximum 
(b) All engines shall be oper- 
ating at maximum (except take- 
off) horsepower, or at full throt- 








- tle if the tests are conducted at 


an altitude above the critical al- 
titude of the engines installed. 

(c) The indicated airspeed shall 
be 110 m. p. h. 

(d) A Bureau Inspector will 
witness the tests from the aircraft 
tested. 

2. During the above tests, no 
dumped fluid or fumes thereof 
shall enter any portion of the air- 
craft. The dumped fluid shall not 
damage any portion of the air- 
craft nor, in the opinion of the In- 
spector, adversely affect the con- 
trol of the aircraft. 

3. Upon satisfactory comple- 
tion of the above, the tests in (1) 
shall be repeated using fuel of at 
least the minimum grade approved 
for the engines installed, except 
that the fuel need not be colored 
and that the Inspector will witness 
the tests from some vantage point 
not in the aircraft. 

4. Fuel valves shall be closable 
in flight and the Inspector will 
check the adequacy of the means 
provided during the tests in (1). 

5. During all tests, the landing 
gear may be retracted, if retracta- 
ble. 

6. Flaps shall be retracted and 
if the fuel dump outlets are so lo- 
cated with respect to the flaps that 
their extension may adversely af- 
fect the flow pattern or the flap 
structure, the aircraft will be pla- 
carded as follows: “FUEL SHALL 
NOT BE DUMPED EXCEPT 
WHEN FLAPS ARE RETRACT- 
ED.” If a modification of such 
placard is desired, the tests shall 
be repeated with the flaps extend- 
ed to the degree desired. 


justment boards for the purpose 
of settling grievances: “It shall 
be the duty of every carrier and 
of its employees acting through 
their representatives selected in 
accordance with the provisions of 
this Title to establish a board of 
adjustment of jurisdiction not ex- 
ceeding the jurisdiction which may 
be lawfully exercised by system, 
group, or regional boards of ad- 
justment under the authority of 
Section 3, Title I of this Act.” 

In other words, the quoted sec- 
tion states that it shall be the duty 
of every carrier to establish ad- 
justment boards, etc., and Section 
8, Title I states in no uncertain 
way that decisions shall be final 
and binding on both parties. 

Pilot Has Right to Hearings 

In the pending grievance cases 
we have insisted that pilots have 
an equity in their position, that 
discharging a man without cause 
on the ground that it is in the in- 
terest of managerial discretion and 
safety of operations, without an 
opportunity for the pilot to pre- 
sent a defense to those charges to 
a properly constituted adjustment 
board capable of making a final 
decision, as outlined in the Rail- 
way Labor Act, is unfair and un- 
just and cannot be substantiated 
by any amount of argument. The 
disciplining or discharging of a 
pilot without giving such pilot a 
chance to defend himself in 
proper hearings under the law 
that has been enacted by Congress 
for his protection, is most cer- 
tainly wrong. IT IS OF UTMOST 
IMPORTANCE THAT THE REP- 
UTATION OF THE PILOT BE 
SCRUPULOUSLY PROTECTED 
AND THAT HE CANNOT BE 
DISCHARGED AT THE WHIM 
AND FANCY OF THE OPERAT- 
ING OFFICER OF A CARRIER. 

The Association is no more de- 
sirous of maintaining an unsafe 
or inefficient pilot than is the car- 
rier, but all we ask in fairness to 
our members is that if the charge 
is made that the carrier submit 
proper proof that will satisfy an 
impartial board and that the de- 
cision of this impartial board as 
to whether the pilot shall be dis- 
ciplined or discharged be final. 
The Railway Labor Act provides 
that the parties or either party to 
a dispute between an employee or 
group of employees and a carrier 
or carrier by air may invoke the 
|services of the National Mediation 
Board. 

All Cases Being Negotiated 

In the pending grievance case 
on the Pennsylvania-Central Air- 
lines the services of the board 
have been invoked and the board 
is, at the present time, using its 
best efforts to settle the dispute. 
All of the other cases are in the 
various steps of being negotiated 
under the provisions of the law and 
we hope that in the near future 
they will all be adjusted satis- 
factorily. 


FAN-TYPE RADIO 
MARKER 


A fan-type radio marker has 
just been installed at New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. It sends a fan-shaped 
signal upward across the radio 
beam on which the pilot comes 
into Newark Airport, telling him 
where he is. Twenty such mark- 
ers are to be installed throughout 
the country. 


CAPTAIN STAINBACK 
GETS ORNERY 
(Continued from Page 6) 
Pilots Must Get Together 

With the advent of bigger 
equipment and bigger organiza- 
tions, we are all of us having new 
authority and responsibility poured 
on us with power shovels. Better 
we get together and prove that we 
are qualified. Most especially, 
let’s get together. : 

Saying which, the patient took 
two pills, a big white pill and a 
little pink pill, and snuck back un- 
der the covers. It’s the “fiu” 
makes him so ornery fellers. Don’t 
hit him while he’s down. 




















Rocketship Climax 
Of Transportation 





Focal Exhibit Will Show 
Man’s Conquest of Distance, 
Also Vehicles of Future 





A dramatic saga of transporta- 
tion from earliest times to the 
present and beyond into a tomor- 
row of rocketships and inter-plan- 
etary travel will be unfolded by 
the New York World’s Fair in its 
focal exhibit for the Transporta- 
tion Zone, plans for which were 
designed by Raymond Loewy. 


Climax of the focal exhibit show 
will be the spectacular launching 
of a torpedo-shaped stratosphere 
liner from an interplanetary rock- 
etport and its apparent flight to- 
ward a distant planet glowing in 
the sky-line ceiling. Previously, 
audiences of 1,000 persons at a 
time will see projected on a 120- 
foot screen a picturization of the 
accelerating tempo of travel— 
first the foot traveler, then the gal- 
ley ship, the horseman, the char- 
iot and so on. 

Models of tomorrow’s vehicles 
of terrestrial transportation also 
will be shown in the exhibit, which 
will knit together the stories told 
by private exhibitors in the fields 
of ‘rail, marine, motor and air 
transportation. The display will 
have a central location in the Hall 
of Motor Transportation, de- 
signed by James Gamble Rogers, 
and covering 78,300 square feet 
along the west edge of the site. 





Harmon Trophies 


Clifford B. Harmon, American 
aviation enthusiast, recently an- 
nounced the award of the annual 
international Harmon Trophies for 
aeronautical achievement to Henry 
T. (Dick) Merrill, American trans- 
alantic flier, and Jean Batten, New 
Zealand woman pilot who holds the 
Australia-England flight record. 

Howard Hughes, holder of the 
United States transcontinental 
speed record, was awarded the 
American men’s national trophy 
for speed flights, and Jacqueline 
Cochran, who set a number of rec- 
ords in 1937, won the women’s 
trophy for general aviation promo- 
tion. 


Gas and Oil Used 
By Air Lines 


It took 41,424,384 gallons of 
gasoline and 844,770 gallons of oil 
to operate the 386 airplanes in use 
on scheduled air lines during 
1937. 


The Bureau of Air Commerce 
also reported recently that Amer- 
ican operated air lines, both do- 
mestic and international, carried 
more than 1,267,580 passengers 
during 1937, an increase of 119,- 
000 over the previous year. Ex- 
press poundage was 8,914,067, an 
increase of 564,000. 

Miles flown by all scheduled op- 
erators in 1937 were 76,996,163 
as compared with 73,303,836 in 
the previous year. 


SHORTEST 
AIR MAIL ROUTE 


The shortest air mail route in 
the United States is operated by 
Roy Duggan, Warroad, Minn., fly- 
er, who operates between Warroad 
and Penasse, Minn., in the North- 
west Angle country. Duggan’s 
plane is equipped with pontoons 
for summer flying and, in the win- 
ter season, the frozen Lake of the 
Woods offers an excellent landing 
field. He has gained wide recog- 
nition as a mercy flyer. 

He calls his service, “Lake of 
the Woods Air Service.” 




















I. C. C. Legislation Shelved 


(Continued from Page 1) 


by many as a companion bill to 
the McCarran measure. This bill 
retains some of the features em- 
bodied in Lea’s former I. C. C. bill, 
HR7273, and Crosser’s Air Safety 
Bill, HR7474. In HR9738, Lea 
substitutes for I. C. C. control a 
five-man executive Authority ar- 
rangement with Presidential con- 
trol and definitely geared to the 
Administration’s reorganization 
plan, which gives sweeping pow- 
ers to the administrative branch 
of the Government. 

While it is true that the Author- 
ity proposal embodied in Lea’s bill 
is referred to by some as a com- 
mission, it is not, in our opinion, 
really a commission because a 
commission form of control must 
be primarily non-partisan and as 
independent as possible of any 
agency or anyone except Congress. 
If this Authority idea passes Con- 
gress and becomes law, it will 
mean that the control of civil avi- 
ation, including air transportation, 
will be under an executive branch 
of the Government and, in the 
opinion of many, political. 

Labor Section Unsatisfactory 

The labor section in the Lea bill 
is not satisfactory to the pilots and 
other air workers, nor does it meet 
with the approval of the American 
Federation of Labor. It reads as 
follows: 

“(n) Every air carrier who held 
an air-mail contract under the pro- 
visions of the Air Mail Act of 
1934, approved June 12, 1934, as 
amended, and who has, under the 
provisions of this section of this 
Act, received a certificate in lieu 
of such air-mail contract, shall, as 
a condition upon its holding of 
such certificate, continue to abide 
by, and be subject to, the provi- 
sions of section 13 of the Air Mail 
Act of 1934, as amended prior to 
the enactment of this Act, not- 
withstanding the provisions of sec- 
tion 1109 of this Act, until such 
time as working agreements or 
contracts may have been negoti- 
ated under the provisions of the 
Railway Labor Act, as amended 
(44 Stat. 577; U. S. C., Supp. 11, 
title 45, secs. 151, et seq.), as it 
applies to‘air carriers. A viola- 
tion of the Railway Labor Act, as 
amended, by any air carrier, when 
certified to the Authority by the 
National Mediation Board, shall be 
deemed a violation of this Act, 
and as the penalty therefor the 
Authority may, after notice and 
hearing, suspend any certificate, in 
whole or in part, of such air car- 
rier issued under this Act until 
notified by: the Mediation Board 
that such violation has ceased.” 


Objections 
The labor section is unsatisfac- 
tory for the following reasons: 


(1) It applies only to those car- 
riers who are engaged in carrying 
air mail under the Air Mail Act of 
1934, HR6511, and does not ap- 
ply to any new carrier that may 
enter the field after the enact- 
ment of this law. This loophole 
could be used very advantageously 
by the air carriers to break down 
present wage standards and 
monthly flying hour limitations of 
air line pilots. 

(2) Even in the case of the 
present air mail carriers all pro- 
tection in the above quoted labor 
section of HR9738 terminates as 
soon as working agreements are 
negotiated under the Railway La- 
bor Act and after the termination 
of such agreements the above sec- 
tion no longer applies even _to 
present contractors. 

Nullifies Pilots’ Protection When 
Employment Contracts Terminate 

(3) Employment contracts made 
under the Railway Labor Act can 
be terminated by either party 
upon notice, and the insistence of 
the operators upon a thirty-day 
termination clause in al] labor 
contracts has been demonstrated 
in the negotiation of existing con- 
tracts for air workers other than 
the pilots. It is therefore definite- 
ly brought out that all protection 
for the pilots under this proposed 
section even in the case of the 
present contractors, may be termi- 
nated or negotiated out of exist- 
ence as soon as one short employ- 
ment contract is entered into and 
broken. 


(4) Another nonworkable pro- 
vision of the labor section of 
HR9738 is that the establishment 
of a violation of the Railway La- 
bor Act is contingent upon cer- 
tification of such violation to the 
Authority by the National Medi- 
ation Board. _ In other words, be- 
fore the Authority may hear the 
question of violation at all, the 
National Mediation Board must 
state that the violation in question 
exists. This cannot happen be- 
cause the position the National 
Mediation Board takes is that its 
functions are strictly mediatory 
and it is impossible for the Board 
itself, under any circumstances, to 
hold hearings or certify a viola- 
tion. 

(5) The labor section’ in 
HR9738 fails to provide for mini- 
mum compensation for American 
pilots engaged in overseas or for- 
eign air transportation. 


Difference in Bills 


When it is all boiled down, the 
present fundamental question is 
whether we will have the I. C. C.- 
type, independent commission con- 
trol as provided for in the McCar- 
ran bill, which would remove civil 
aeronautics as far as possible from 
political influence; or an executive 
Authority with Presidential control 
as provided in the Lea bill, which 
we feel would be _ political; or 
whether there will be another 
switch and all of this new legisla- 
tion discarded in favor of the leg- 
islation introduced last year pro- 
viding for I. C. C. control. 

Both of these new bills, McCar- 
ran’s S3659 and Lea’s HR9738, 
propose to regulate not only air 
transportation but all civil avia- 
tion as well. The control now 
vested in other branches of the 
Government, such as the Bureau of 
Air Commerce, Department of 
Commerce, Post Office Department, 
etc., will all be given to either the 
Authority that the Lea bill is pro- 
posing or the separate commission 
for which the McCarran bill pro- 
vides. It is quite obvious that the 
widely divided legislative ideas con- 
tained in these two measures will 
have to be reconciled, or one plan 
discarded, before there will be any 
chance of securing passage of new 
civil aviation legislation this ses- 
sion. 


se: <. Control 


The pilots have always been of 
the opinion, and see no reason now 
to change their minds, that the 
control of air transportation in all 
of its phases should be placed in 
an aviation division of the I. C. C. 
The opponents of this plan have ex- 
pressed apprehensions as to wheth- 
er or not the I. C. C., under the 
present plan of organization, 
could handle aviation in addition 
to all of its other functions. These 
apprehensions may be, in a meas- 
ure, justified. But, why not fol- 
low through on President Roose- 
velt’s original proposal which was 
to center the regulation of all forms 
of transportation in one transpor- 
tation agency - - - logically the 
I.C. C.? Therefore, if the I. C. C. 
is inadequately organized, would it 
not be far wiser to enlarge the 
I. C. C. so that it can take care of 
all forms of transportation rather 
than dividing each form into a sep- 
arate Authority or commission? 
Certainly it would be much better 
to include all forms of trans- 
portation under one agency, and 
certainly it would be a great sav- 
ing to Mr. John Taxpayer to do it 
this way. 

About all anyone can say with 
any authenticity about the present 
civil aviation legislative program 
in Washington is, “Merrily we roll 
along,” but where only Congress 
can answer, and right now it is 
plenty mixed up. 


TWA Pilots 
Pass Tests 


All TWA captains and first of- 
ficers have passed the flying and 
navigation tests required under 
the new Federal civil air regula- 
tions just issued, according to re- 











cent announcement. 
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